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WINNETKA 


By CARLETON 


WINNETKA, 


THERE is a small city, a suburb of Chi- 
is well named Winnetka. For 
is an American Indian word 
Winnetka lies 


ro, that 


Winnetka’”’ 
meaning ‘‘ beautiful land.’’ 
on the shore of Lake Michigan where once 
an oak forest grew. It is a suburb of 
beautiful homes, each surrounded by gar- 
en and lawn, shrubs and usually some of 
Its winding 
streets are lined with elms and maples. 


There are no flats 


old forest oaks. often 


There are no factories. 

and apartment buildings. 
Winnetka in order to have a good place in 
children grow up to 
clean, effective and 
Most Winnetka men work in 
They are 
with 


People move to 


] 


which their may 


happy, manhood 
womanhood. 
Chieago’s offices and factories. 
and _ professional 
rather good incomes from their work, able 
to afford a little or a large home, with some 
ground around it. 

There are poorer people, too, in Win- 
netka, although there are seldom any who 
A town of twelve thousand 


business people 


are destitute. 
people must have its garbage collectors, its 
diteh diggers, its street sweepers, the work- 
ers in the local laundry, the clerks in the 
These people live in Winnetka 
in smaller homes, but still with a bit of 
garden and lawn. 

Both rich and poor send their children to 
the Winnetka publie schools. 

Three of these are elementary schools 
for children between the ages of five and 


local stores. 





WASHBURNE 
ILLINOIS 
eleven. One is a junior high school for 


children of twelve and thirteen. From the 
junior high school the children go to a 
township high school, a large centralized 
for the children of Winnetka 


and three other suburbs somewhat similar 


institution 


in their general character. 
Winnetka’s school buildings are modern, 
clean, well-aired, well-lighted, attractive to 


look at, attractive to be in. Each is sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs and grass, 
and has ample space for the children to 
play. Inside they are well equipped with 
movable furniture. The rooms, especially 
for the little children, are homelike, with 
Let 


us go into one of these buildings and watch 


flowers, curtains, goldfish and birds. 


the children at work. 
We go to the kindergarten. 
bay window to the south contains a window 


Its large 


seat, on which the teacher is sitting, sur- 
rounded by children listening to a story. 
Round tables, large enough for a dozen or 
fifteen the main 
part of the room. Soon the children are 
at these tables, molding things with clay, 
drawing crayons, building 
blocks. children the 
workroom just off the main kindergarten. 


children each, stand in 


with 
little 


with 
Some are in 
Here with coping saws and beaver board 
they are making toys—a boy is taking a 
box and nailing a back on it to make a 
chair or a girl is making a bed for her dolls. 
The children are moving about freely, to a 
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large extent choosing their own activities. 
There is much of the spirit of Montessori 
in the kindergarten, but few if any of the 
Montessori materials. Some of Froebel’s 
gifts can be seen, but they are being used 
by the children merely as playthings 
After forty or fifty minutes of tree ac- 
tivities the children come together for a 
song and some rhythms. Then with the 
teacher they go out to gather different 
kinds of seeds if it is fall, or buds if it is 
spring. Or they visit the local stores and 
ie dairy 


+} 
tl 


see how things are sold, or go to 
and watch the milk being bottled. 

The kindergarten has no academic aims. 
It exists in Winnetka, as in many places 
in America, to give the children training in 
social attitudes, in ability to get along 
with one another, in proper habits of 
health. It exists, too, to give children a 
chance to create, a chance to be themselves 
as fully as possible. 

Let us step into a first-grade room, a 
room for six-year-old boys and girls. 

The children are seated at little tables, 
enameled cream-color and covered with 
fringed, colored burlap cloths on which the 
children have embroidered designs. As we 
look around the room we see paintings 
made by the children, illustrations of 
stories they have heard, pictures of things 
they have seen on their field trips. These 
paintings are on large sheets of paper, 
about eighteen by twenty-four inches in 
size. Each is mounted in a erude lath 
frame made by the children themselves and 
freely decorated by them. 

We see the children at work, each doing 
his own individual task. One is learning 
to recognize phrases, another to recognize 
separate words; a third is applying his 
knowledge of words to the reading of a 
story in his primer. Few children are 


doing exactly the same things. 

The devices are such that each child can 
teach himself and correct his own work. 
Their absorption as they bend over their 
tasks or their relaxation as they stop to 
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chat with one another, is wholly childlike. 
The teacher is going about among them, 
sitting with this one a while, encouraging 
that one, taking a small group together and 
explaining some of their work. The whol 
atmosphere of the room is one of infor- 
mality and pleasant, serious work. 

Then perhaps it is time for milk. The 
children pass the little bottles around, and 
each child drinks through a straw while the 
teacher reads them a story. 

Now it is time to work on the little farm 
that the children are making. They have 
been out to a real farm in the country and 
have seen the barn and the cows and chick- 
They want a make-believe 
They are full of 


ens and pigs. 
farm in their classroom. 
ideas as to ways of making it. One boy 
has brought a large box from home, which 
will make the beginning of a barn. Some 
have modeled little animals from plasticene 
or clay. Others have drawn pictures of 
what they would like their model farm to 
be like. All have ideas. All pool them in 
the discussion. They reach decisions and 
get to work with saw, and hammer, and 
paint brush, and elay, again wholly ab- 
sorbed. 

Let us spend a large part of a day in a 
fourth-grade room, watching the activities 
of nine-year-old children. We get there in 
the morning before the children come. 

The children enter the room informally. 
Each sits at his seat and takes from his 
drawer some piece of work. As we go 
about among the children we find that most 
of them are perhaps doing arithmetic. A 
few are working on other subjects. We 
stop at the desk of Charles, the son of the 
local butcher. Like almost all the children, 
he is rosy-cheeked, decently dressed, natu- 
ral and unrepressed. He is beginning the 
subject of long division. He looks at his 
book and finds a simple explanation written 
in language he can understand. The ex- 
planation carries him only one step for- 
ward. It shows him how he ean write 
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he has heretofore been doing 


It 


lown what 
ntally 


verai 


in short division. contains 


worked-out examples. Charles 
ers each of these with a piece of paper 
Then he 


mpares his work with the work in the 


i tries to work them himself. 


After one or two unsuccessful attempts 
gets the knack and turns to the page 
The of these 
heading A. works through 


first 
He 


perhaps occasionally 


exercises. comes 
ler 
A 
‘ing back at the explanation if he feels 
doubt. When he the 
ten examples that make up this 
he the bottom of the 
note: ‘‘For answers, see 


a 
' this assignment, 


"7 
( 
ill 


mself in finishes 


ont or 
ssignment, finds at 
re a 

I On page 9 he finds all the examples worked 
ut for him. 


1 


page 9.”’ 


Two 
He turns back 
exercises and does the B 


He compares his work. 
is examples are wrong. 


the page 


of 


issignment: 


five more examples of the same 


| d as those he has been attempting. 
Again he looks to page 9 to see if his 
answers are right and if his work is prop- 


erly set down. This time he has made no 
errors, so he skips C and D and turns to 


Step 2 on the next page of his book. Step 


2 is presented as follows: 
At our school bazaar the fourth-grade children 
k orders for 96 garden markers. There were 
2 iren. How many markers should each child 
to con pl te the order? 
find the answer you would have to divide 96 
Have you ever worked an example like 
s? How many times does the first number 
r divisor, go into 9? 3 goes into 9, 3 times; 
so 32 will probably go into 96, 3 times. Place the 
rectly above the 6 of the 96. In long division 
t is very important to place the figures in your 
swer correctly. 
3 3 
s is right: 32)96 This is wrong: 32)96 
Now multiply 32 by 3. Try to do the multipli- 
t in your head. Write the answer, 96, like 
° 
32)96 
96 
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Subtract 96 fr vf Write the re er 
? ‘ f 
I ch ld s! ] sf rat t 8 

[ry this 2] 

It is expla ned in the bo step bv ste 

t 

| a ig + ex @ . + 
] livid 2) multiply subt t +) be 

( ] pla y \ 

Do this exar pl ~ ; Look t t t x 

ny t the t f page 8 to s rk 

On page 4, at the top, the child nas 
three worked out examples, then an A 
slgznment of ten examples for him to at 
tempt, a B assignment of five, a C of five 
and a D of five. After the A assignment 
appears this instruction: ‘‘If you have 


made A, first 


mistakes in 


any correct your 
mistakes, then work B.’’ And after the 
B assignment appears this: ‘‘If B is all 


right, you may skip C and D, but if you 
made any mistakes in B, correct these mis 
takes, then work C.’” 


Charles works unmindful of the eloc] 


or 
of the other children. He is deeply ab 
sorbed because he is starting on a fresh 
process. He finds himself a little puzzled 


He steps to 


another child and asks for help, selecting a 


as to parts of the explanation 


child who is farther advanced than himself. 


Perhaps he is not satisfied. Then he asks 


the teacher. 


Let us look around at the other children 


One of them is completing his compound 


Another is 


He has finished the first 


4 


multiplication in arithmetic. 
ahead of Charles. 


eight steps of his long division and 


bear examining in some detail 
It consists of seve n examples. one to cor 
respond with each step of actual long d 
‘Washburne Individual Arit t Book 
Six. Carleton Washburne and Mar { 3 
World Book Company 
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One is very simple, with no 
Another contains a 


sion work. 
difficulties whatever. 
Another has a re- 
As the child com- 


nought in the answer. 
And so On. 
finds these directions: 


mainder. 
pletes the test he 
‘‘Compare your answers with the answers 
If your work is correct, ask 
He turns to 
He finds the 


on page 30 
your teacher for a real test.’’ 
page 50 to correct his work. 
following directions and answers: 

Suppose you did not get 4 for your first answer. 
The (111) under the 4 tells you to turn to page 
111 in your Correction Book. Work 5 examples 
there. When you have corrected your work, you 


may take Form 2 of the Practice Test. 


The child has made mistakes in the 
fourth and sixth examples, those involving 
a nought at the end. He goes quietly to 
the teacher’s desk and gets a Correction 
Book. He turns to page 119 and page 118 
and does the indicated work. Then he goes 
back to his own book and does Form 2 of 
the practice test. Form 2 is identical in 
the elements it covers with Form 1, but the 
actual answers are different. This time the 
child mistakes and asks the 
teacher for a real test. The teacher hands 
him a Test Book, in which no answers are 
given, but in which there is a test that cor- 
responds exactly with the form that he has 
There are no trick examples. 


makes no 


just taken. 
There is no example which contains a single 
difficulty that was not contained in the test 
the child gave himself. That test covered 
completely and diagnostically the first eight 
steps of his work in long division. The real 
test covers the same steps. He finishes the 
test and puts it on the teacher’s desk for 
her to correct. Then perhaps he turns to 
his reading. 

Helen has just received back from her 
teacher a test in compound multiplication 
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The test is not 
Two of the ex- 


that she took yesterday. 
marked as to its quality. 
amples, however, are circled, and after each 
is written the number of the page in the 
Correction Book, where the child will find 
additional exercises of the same sort as 
those which she missed in her test. Helen 
takes a copy of the Correction Book from 
the teacher’s desk and works the assign- 
ments indicated. She corrects the work 
herself and finds that she still is making 
mistakes. She turns back to the original 
explanation in her own book, but perhaps 
ean not yet see what is wrong with her 
(No matter how carefully the ma- 
child 


work, 
terial is prepared, an occasional 
will need direct help from the teacher.) 
Her hand goes up and the teacher soon 
comes to her and gives her the necessary 
help. 

At every moment the teacher is down 
among the children, working with them, 
helping this one over a difficulty, stimu- 
lating that one, putting these two who are 
a bit lazy into competition with each other, 
supervising the work of another—teaching 
every moment, but never lecturing to the 
class as a whole, or hearing class recitations 

The arithmetic period lasts perhaps forty 
minutes. Some children have stopped 
their arithmetie before the time was up. 
A few have been working on language or 
reading or history and geography. These 
children are those who are classified as self- 
reliant and therefore may budget their own 
time; or perhaps they are children who 
are ahead in their arithmetic and behind 
in some other topic, and have therefore 
been told by the teacher to spend more time 
on the subject in which they are slower, 
less on the one in which they are faster. 
The period closes, but Charles is oblivious 
to the fact. The teacher glances at him, 
notices that he is absorbed in his new un- 
dertaking, and does not interrupt. The 
other children quietly take out their lan- 
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iage books and begin similar individual 
rk in them. 
Again there are practice exercises so 
ranged that the child who learns a new 
step quickly may skip additional drill and 
to the next step, while the child who 
ikes mistakes the first time has a second, 
third, or even a fourth opportunity to 
ractice, so that he may master that step 
fore going on to the next. Again we find 
children at all sorts of different points 
their work. Here is a child who has be- 
fifth-grade work, although still sitting 


Tt} 


he fourth-grade room. Here is another 


who has not quite completed her third- 
grade work. Each child is going at his 
wn rate. Each child when he reaches a 
actice test is checking himself and praec- 
ng where he finds himself weak. Each 

d when he completes a practice test is 
king a complete diagnostic test given by 
e teacher. These diagnostic tests, like 
he practice tests and teaching material, 

ve been prepared by a group of teachers 

orking together and have been revised 

er and over to fit the needs of the chil- 
lren. The tests have been made, not for 
the purpose of marking children, but for 
the purpose of finding out where each child 
needs help. They are therefore not dreaded, 
but are asked for. The test is the way the 
child ean prove to himself and the teacher 
that he is ready to go on to the next unit of 
work. A failure on the test simply means 
the neeessity for practicing on his weak 
points, but no further retardation in 
progress. 

Each test is made in several forms, all 
equivalent. The teacher may give one 
form to one child, a different form to an- 
other, but there is little danger of children 
trying to pass on to one another the 
answers to these tests. They know what 
the tests are going to contain in advance, 


for their practice tests contain exactly the 
same elements. There is no temptation to 
cheat. 
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Now it is playtime. The children in this 
room and those from one or two other 
rooms go out to the playground together 
A trained playground director awaits 
them. She helps them to organize them 
selves into teams for some form of com 
petitive game. As they play she helps to 
bring home to them the ideal of sportsman 
ship, of good fellowship, of team play. The 
playground is not merely a place for recre 
ation, not merely a place for physical de 
velopment. It is also a place where ideals 
are inculeated, where children learn to be 
social minded, where they learn the value 
of persistence and of team work. 

Playtime is over. These children return 
to their rooms, while other children go to 
the playground. 

The children sing—not songs written 
especially to teach children singing, but 
fine old folk songs from Germany, from 
Russia, from Spain, from England, or 
songs by some of the great masters. They 
sing for the joy of singing, wasting no 
time on drills in ‘‘do, ra, me, fa.’’ Such 
drills are reserved for those who are going 
to specialize in music and may be given 
higher in the grades 

Then perhaps the teacher reads aloud to 
the children a story or some poems, and 
they diseuss them together. This work is 
for appreciation, not for mastery of 
knowledges or skills. It is quite free, it is 
entirely unmarked, it has nothing to do 
with promotion. 

Assembly time has come. The children 
go into the assembly room, where two or 
three hundred of their fellows are gath 
ered. Yesterday one of the rooms had 
presented a play that it had worked out 
To-morrow the assembly will be given over 
to a talk with a stereopticon. But to-day 
is a business meeting 

The meeting is presided over by an 
eleven-year-old girl, who has been elected 
chairman. The secretary, a boy, reads the 


minutes of the last meeting: a few routine 
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matters are cleared out of the way; then 
the chairman asks if there is any new busi- 


ness. Our friend Charles, from the fourth 


grade, rises in his place. ‘In the last busl- 


ness meeting in our room,’’ he says, ‘‘we 


, oe 
discussed the question Ol water pistois 1n 


school. A lot of the children have been 
bringing water pistols and squirting water 
on each other on the playground or in the 


halls. The children in our room don’t 
think we ought to allow it any more.”’ 
Charles sits down. A fifth-grade boy 
stands and is recognized by the chairman. 
‘We talked about it in our room, too, and 
we decided that it would be all right to 
bring water pistols to school if we only 
used them on one part of the playground 
and everybody who wanted to play with 
water pistols went to that part of the play- 
ground. I don’t think that we should keep 
everybody from having water pistols just 
because some children don’t want them. I 
don’t see what harm they are, any way.’’ 

A girl stands up. ‘‘The boys fill their 
water pistols with dirty water. It’s likely 
to have germs in it and to make us sick. 
It gets our clothes all dirty, too. I don’t 
think we ought to allow any water pistols 
in the school.’’ 

A boy: ‘‘We might ask the janitor to set 
out some pails of clean water and have a 
rule that everybody wouid have to fiil his 
water pistol from those pails of clean water 
instead of from puddles or from any dirty 
water. Then if we kept all the shooting 
of the water pistols to one part of the play- 
ground, I can’t see that it would do any 
harm.’”’ 

Charles speaks again: ‘‘The water 
wouldn't stay clean if everybody filled his 
pistol in it. And the children who wanted 
to play with water pistols would hide be- 
hind the children who didn’t want to so as 
not to get shot with the water, and I don’t 
think the thing would work at all. I move 
that water pistols be kept away from the 
school and the playground.’’ 
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The motion is seconded. There is a lit- 
tle more discussion. Then a vote. A large 
majority votes against the water pistols. 
(From that time on no water pistols ap- 
pear in school—the children usually obey 
their self-imposed rules. ) 

The children go home for iuncheon. 

It is afternoon. Our fourth-grade chil- 
dren are returning to their seats. Each 
one is taking out his work. It is spelling 
this time. Let us see what Charles is 
doing. 

He has a spelling book in which certain 
words are checked. We find that all the 
words for the first half of the year were 
dictated to him and all the other pupils in 
the room in September, before the children 
had had a chance to study them. All 
words missed by any child were checked in 
that child’s speller, thereby making an 
individual word list for each pupil. 
Charles has studied six of these checked 
words the preceding day. He now hands 
the list of these six words to his partner, 
Walter, who has moved his desk closer to 
Charles for the spelling period. Walter 
dictates to Charles the six words that 
Charles studied yesterday. Charles writes 
the words. Then Charles dictates to Wal- 
ter a similar list of the words that Walter 
studied yesterday. The two boys correct 
their own work with each other’s help. 
Then each sets about the studying of a new 
group of words for to-morrow. The words 
that are checked in Charles’s book are not 
the same as those checked in Walter’s, for 
they missed different words in the pre-test 
in September. While the children are 
studying, the teacher is down among them 
giving them devices for learning to spell 
their words correctly, encouraging them, 
helping them. On Friday each child will 
review all his words for the week, and on 
Monday the partners will dictate these 
review lists. The teacher will then correct 
the papers and will note in each child’s 
speller the words which he has sueceeded in 
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ng right on a weekly review test. This Viking study ineludes both the his 
Were we to visit the room again at the be- tory and a ograp! vy of these bold N 
rinning of the next semester, we would men, for om can not understand tt! 
nd that all the checked words of the pre Vikings without k ne s ( ! O ( 
s semester are reviewed by each child country in 1 ed Chi 
: \ t 1s rea g m Mac d is Win S( . \ 
s own book. The « 1 have raphy are single sn} t not vO s : 
T ed S » 1 r reaaing ibility ? e subjects Peop] ves I ty ved 
sal whi s too difficult v T 
N o children have t sam th t ; ’ 
Keach « 1 reads | lly Phe ory 
r es ut among ther lett As we lo t l ( 
1 ¢ ( t a time to I B it he written sin al ( | terest 
loud to r alone, not to the rest o \\ find t the ni { } 
She ves ear re) drill wher t different « i] tion ! sO ] 
S T \l .-4 thie 1 né d little ( } T the e] ld 1S exp ? r t 
Charles has finished his book and As he reads ab ut the Vikings. the e] 
1g a composition on it—a book rv draws maps or fills in maps, showing where 
which serves the double purpose of they lived, showing the topography of tl 
ig the teacher that he understands country and showing their journeys. As 
ook and ot being an e@x¢ reise in En- soon as any ehild complet $s a topie he 
sp compositl n, Another child is tak- comes to a practice test by VW Cc he e 
brief oral test on a book she has check up his own knowledge o e subiect 
shed, the teacher having a test card Having satisfied hims throu t prae 
lich to make such testing easy A tice test that he knows the ess il 
is simply handing in a book slip stat- he asks the teacher for a real test, which 1s 
¢ that the book has been read. This again complete and diagnostik n t 


ld does not know whether or not she ease of other individualized subjects 
. ill be tested on the particular book. As a But social science—history and geog 


' matter of fact, the teacher has seen her raphy—is not only an individual subject 


| reading it, absorbed, and knows no test is_ It is not merely an amassing of facts. Im 
v necessary. portant as it is that children shall know 
S And now it is time for social science. certain basie facts, it is still more impor 


' Instead of remaining in the fourth grade tant that they shall have an experience in 
r which is just beginning this subject—let social living, that they shall have stimulus 
t is step into a sixth-grade room and watch to creative work. It is in order to make it 
: the eleven-year-olds at work. possible to use social science in this way 
0 In social science for the first time we that the children do not proceed strictly 
1] find all the children working on the same _ individually in this one subject. If 
1. general topic. Some, it is true, have child ‘completes a topic before his fel 

1] nearly finished reading the story of the he may use his surplus time for arithmetic 

he . 


n Vikings, others are nearer the beginning. or language or spelling or reading or, if he 


Ee iP . , wishes to do so. for additional work on is 
SC 1 Books are selected on the basis of reading : 


ct tests, from the Winnetka Graded Book List, by particular topic The child who is un- 
’s Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel. Rand Me- usually slow in mastering the topic m LS 


Nally and Company. 1928. borrow some time from his more « 


in 
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pletely individualized subjects, so as not to 
hold the rest of the group back. The fact 
that all academic subjects, except social 
science, are completely individualized 
makes it possible, without violating the 
principle of individual mastery, to have all 
children on the same general topic in this 
one field. Let us watch this sixth-grade 
group. 

They are studying the life of the Vikings. 
They are trying to imagine themselves liv- 
ing in those days of adventure. They 
have decided to have a ‘‘ Viking Day,’’ and 
to this end they have already begun to make 
their room over into a Viking feast hall. 
At one end there is a throne, on which the 
Viking Chief will sit. Two girls are mak- 
ing tapestries to hang beside the throne. 
Each boy is soon at work on his shield, 
making his own design. <A group here is 
making a Viking boat. Another group has 
gone down to the lumber yard to borrow 
some lumber for a Viking feast table. A 
few girls are planning together what they 
can have for their Viking feast. They are 
reading in books about what the Vikings 
ate. The art supervisor drops in and gives 
the children suggestions and help in the de- 
signs of their tapestry or the shields, and 
answers the eager questions of some of the 
girls concerning the costumes they are 
making. Perhaps the children sing as they 
work, an old Norse folk-song which they 
have learned in their music period, because 
the music supervisor knows that the chil- 
dren are interested in the Vikings. They 
plan to sing this song at their feast. 

One boy is telling some of his friends of 
a plan for making drinking horns. ‘‘My 
father works at the stockyards,’’ he says. 
‘He can bring us some steers’ horns. We 
can paint them and use them to drink our 
mead.’’ 

In such an activity as this, ample op- 
portunity is given for the widest range of 
ingenuity and initiative. Each child is en- 
couraged to vary from his fellows, to ex- 
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press himself, to create. Yet all are 
utilizing their special interests or abilities 
for the welfare of the group enterprise. 

The Viking feast hall is not for the pur- 
pose of teaching children about the Vi- 
kings. The amount of time they will spend 
on this one project is entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the amount of valuable informa- 
tion they will get from it. It is the out- 
come of their reading concerning the Vi- 
kings—the outcome of their factual work, 
rather than a means to the mastery of facts. 
To teach facts exclusively through such 
projects would be to limit very seriously 
the things with which children become 
familiar. Much learning can be done more 
economically through the direct means of 
reading and study. Out of this reading 
and study, however, may grow ideas for 
action. These are given full play and are 
made the basis for creative expression and 
a training in group cooperation. 

A reference outline is kept in each school 
room, in which the teacher will find sug- 
gestions from the supervisors as to types of 
activities, as to sourees of reading for the 
teacher and the children and as to ways in 
which the playground, music, art and 
socialized activities departments may be of 
assistance. This outline is merely sugges- 
tive and helpful. Each teacher and each 
group of children work out their own group 
and creative activities. 

The day ends all too soon and the chil- 
dren leave the school, eagerly talking about 
their plans. 

Finally, let us visit the junior high school. 
In many ways it seems much like the lower 
grade schools. Again the children have 
periods when they are doing individual 
work, where each child strives for mastery 
of certain knowledges or skills, where no 
child leaves a job until he has it completed, 
where no child remains on a job after he 
has it mastered. Again we see carefully 
prepared, complete diagnostic tests for each 
unit of work. Again we find self-depend- 
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ice. Again we find a total absence of lec- 
tures and recitations. Again we find the 
spontaneity and naturalness which always 
accompany the freer kind of education. 
But 


partmentalized. 


in the junior high school the work is 
The children are with 
teacher for arithmetic, with another for 
English, with another for shop, with an- 
er tor We find the 
mnior high school building equipped for 
for art for 
rking and turning, for pottery making, 
nd all forms of art and craft work. We 
nd a library with children learning how 


social science. 


metal craft, wood- 


ni? + 
rinting, 


We find, of course, an assembly 


to run it. 


and a gymnasium and a large play- 
und. And there is the cooking room, 


sewing room, the general science labora- 


ory—all the characteristic rooms that one 
would find in the best of American junior 

gh school buildings—the children cireu- 
lating from one room to another. 

In one of these rooms, however, there is 
a class that deserves more than passing at- 
tention. It is ealled ‘‘biology’’ and it does 
include the study and appreciation of the 
development of life on this earth from the 
amoeba toman. But it devotes a good deal 
of time and attention to human life. In it 
the ehildren learn, in an entirely frank 
way, how human reproduction takes place. 
They are taught the functions and care of 
the reproductive organs and are given the 
opportunity to ask freely any questions 
they wish. There is no evasion. There 
are no cireumlocutions. The at- 
mosphere of the class is clean, open, scien- 
tifie. 

It is also idealistic. 
merely as a biological function, but also as 
a function of far-reaching personal and 
Questions of conduct 

The class often be- 


whole 


Sex is taught not 


social significance. 
are freely discussed. 
comes one in ethies as well as in biology. 
All seventh-grade children are required 
to take this course. The boys and girls 
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have it at different pe riods of the day. A 
ool 


and agreeing to give equally complete in- 


parent, by applying personally at the sch 


struction at home, may have a child ex 


cused, but this rarely occurs—it is usually 
possible to show a parent that to forbid the 
class to a child is to stimulate his curiosity. 
But the possibility of getting a child ex- 
eused prevents any concerted opposition to 
Most 
are in hearty sympathy with the course, 


biology 


for nine 


the course among parents. parents 


The results of this course in 
which has been given now years 
are wholly good. There is a notable clean 
ness of mind and action on the part of the 
children who have had it. 

ehil 


Throughout the school most of the 
dren move from room to room according 
a program, when the bell rings. Some chil- 
We find some stay- 


the bell 


continuing their work in the shop instead 


dren, however. do not. 


ing in a room after rings or 


of going to arithmetic. As we inquire into 
this, we find that the children are divided 
into the self-reliant group and the super- 
vised group. Children who are supervised 
must follow the daily program unless they 
get special permission from their teacher 
to do otherwise. Self-reliant children may 
budget their own time, as is done under the 
Dalton Plan. 

To be rated as self-reliant, a child first 
fills out a blank, stating why he believes 
that, given freedom, he will use it wisely. 
This blank is submitted to all of his teach- 
ers, to his social problems class, to the stu- 
dent council and to the children who are 
All these 
diseussion of the 


TT) 1ose 


already classified as self-reliant. 
children ballot 
merits and faults of the applicant. 


without 


who are already in the self-reliant groups 
write their reasons for their vote in each 


ease. The faculty reaches the final deci- 


sion. If the decision is adverse, the specific 
reasons are taken up with the child alone by 


the principal of the school, so that the child 
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may overcome whatever faults are indi- 
cated. He may apply again for self-reliant 
rating at any time he wishes. Sooner or 
later he will probably succeed in reach- 
ing his goal if he really wants to. And 
most children want to, because it means 
higher standards and more freedom through 
greater responsibility. 

Many of the self-reliant children follow 
the standard daily program, simply because 
they find it convenient and well balanced. 
But those who wish to modify the arrange- 
ment of their time are free to do so. 

In the junior high school some subjects 
are socialized. If there is to be a diseus- 
sion in social science, all children, both 
self-reliant and supervised, must be pres- 
ent for the discussion. No _ self-reliant 
pupil will handicap others by being absent 
when his presence is needed. Therefore 
pupils intending to absent themselves speak 
to the teacher in advance in order that 
such embarrassment may be avoided. Es- 
pecially in arithmetic, in grammar, in the 
individual work in science, in cooking or 
sewing or shop, in art and printing, the 
self-reliant child makes his own daily pro- 
gram and is his own master. 

As we follow a particular child around, 
we find that about half of his day is spent 
in academic classrooms, mastering knowl- 
edges and skills, and that about half his 
day is spent in some elective or special 
courses or some courses involving social ex- 
perience. We find him on the playground, 
participating in team games. We find him 
in musie appreciation courses or in the 
band or the orchestra or the glee club. We 
find that he is taking some form of creative 
work. We find that altogether he has had 
a choice of some twenty-five or thirty elec- 
tive and special courses, from which he 
has selected those which seemed to meet his 
needs and interests best. He has, too, cer- 
tain courses which are required of all chil- 
dren, courses dealing in the common 
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essentials of knowledge and skill, courses 
in which he must reach mastery of each 
step before proceeding to the next, and 
courses which are therefore strictly individ- 
ual as to the child’s progress. 

The teacher’s bookkeeping throughout 
all schools—elementary and junior high—if 
we stop to speak to one of the teachers, 
turns out to be rather simple. Each 
teacher has a list of all the tests covering 
knowledge and skill subjects which every 
child must pass. These are written across 
the top of her blank book. Down the side 
are written the children’s names. As a 
child passes a test without errors, a date 
is entered after his name and under the 
name of the test. This record gives a 
graphie representation of the status of the 
children, some children having a long row 
of dates after their names, some a short 
row, some children a long period of time 
between tests, others a short period. At a 
glance the teacher ean tell how far ad- 
vanced every child in her elass is. 

And all the children themselves have 
records called goal cards, by which they 
watch their own progress. 

On the back of these goal ecards is an at- 
titude chart, filled out by the teacher and 
child in consultation with each other. A 
segment of such an attitude chart is repro- 
duced herewith. If the child and teacher 
together agree that the middle paragraph 
most nearly describes the child’s attitude 
in regard to group spirit, a short horizontal 
line is placed after this little paragraph at 
the close of the first six weeks of school. 
If at the close of the following six-weeks 
period they agree that there has been im- 
provement, but not to such a high degree 
as to make the next to the highest para- 
graph descriptive of the child’s attain- 
ment, the horizontal line is placed higher, 
but still opposite the middle paragraph. 
Then let us suppose that at the end of the 
third six-weeks period, the next to the 
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highest paragraph seems better to deseribe 
the child’s group spirit. Perhaps at the 
close of the fourth period the child and 
teacher agree that the group spirit has 
dropped somewhat—perhaps the child has 
been a little complacent and has ceased his 
effort—the third paragraph again is de- 
scriptive of the child’s group spirit, so the 
horizontal line for this period drops. We 
thus get a graph of the child’s attitude dur- 
ing the course of the year, as shown on the 
sample segment. 

There are similar groups of paragraphs 
to indicate the child’s self-reliance, initia- 
tive, work spirit, orderliness, courtesy and 
any special interests or abilities. 
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The purpose of this attitude chart is to 
keep before the mind of the child certain 
definite ideals and to give him the habit of 
taking stock of himself once every six weeks 
to see how nearly he has attained these 
ideals. A second purpose is to keep both 
the child and parent aware of the fact that 
the development of desirable attitudes is as 
important a part of school work as is the 
mastery of academic subject-matter. 

The goal card, with the amounts of work 
accomplished indicated on one side, the at- 
titude chart on the other, takes the place of 
the old-time report card. But it keeps the 
parents in much more intimate contact with 
the schools. 

No schools ean long succeed without the 
support of the parents. Winnetka parents 
are therefore kept in close touch with the 
through the 
much-encouraged 


schools—partly gi val ecards 
partly through 


visiting, partly through the local press, but 


school 


perhaps most of all through an active, well- 
organized parent-teacher association. 
This 


each classroom between the teacher and the 


association sponsors meetings in 
parents of her pupils, and between the 
parents and the school authorities in each 
school building, and in the village as a 
whole. At these 
greatest possible opportunity for question- 


meetings there is the 
ing. 

Criticisms are always welcomed. The 
particular grievance of the parent is care- 
fully investigated and a report made on 
this investigation. Criticism of methods in 
general or of standards or of curriculum 
content are made the basis for scientific 
study and research. If such research 
shows the eriticism merited, the organiza- 
tion of the schools is accordingly altered. 
If the research justifies present procedure, 
the critics are answered with facts. 

This policy—and the fact that the chil- 
dren are happy in school and do above- 
average work in the high school after they 


graduate—has kept the bulk of Winnetka 
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parents whole-heartedly back of the 
schools. There are occasional irreconcil- 


ables, of course, but they form so small a 
minority that there has been no contest in 
for at least nine 

absolutely free 


a school board election 
The 


from polities, the board members being the 


years. schools are 
ablest, broadest-visioned men and women 
that the community can draft for this 
service. And the school board never inter- 
feres in professional questions—it settles 
general policies, and gives the superin- 
tendent ard his teachers freedom to make 
the schools good places for children to learn 
and to deve lop. 

Let us conclude this informal account of 
the Winnetka schools by abstracting from 
the schoolroom activities we have been ob- 
serving the underlying principles of the 
individual technique, in accordance with 
which the Winnetka schools have been or- 
ganized. 

First of all, the eurriculum is divided 
into two distinct parts. One part consists 
of those knowledges and skills in which we 
are trying to make children like-minded. 
The other consists of stimuli and oppor- 
tunities for creative work under social 
conditions. 

We want all children to be able to spell 
alike. We want all children to get the 
same answer for a sum in addition. We 
want all children to have the same notion 
as to the general locality of Paris. We 
want all children to have the same person 
and the same general achievement in mind 
when we mention Columbus. Since chil- 
dren differ very widely in their ability to 
grasp such facts and skills, a technique has 
been evolved to make it possible for each 
child to grasp them at his own rate. This 
technique consists of three steps, as follows: 

(1) The objectives, or goals, are very 
specifically stated. They are determined 
as far as possible on the basis of research as 


to genuine social needs. They are organ- 


ized according to the results of observa- 
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tion and research as to what the children 
at various stages of development can mas- 
ter. They are attainable by every normal 
child—each child must reach 100 per cent. 
mastery of each goal. Subnormal chil- 
dren, of course, have a modified curriculum 
the curriculum being modified by the De- 
partment of Educational Counsel after a 
All other 


children are expected to reach mastery o! 


careful case study of the child. 


each of the objectives. 
(2) Materials of 
prepared that are self-instructive and seli 


instruction have be 
corrective. The child can, to a large ex 
tent, teach himself each new step of eac! 
process. He practices on each step until 
he has that step mastered and then goes t 
the next without waiting for any one els 
He corrects all his own daily work and his 
practice tests. 

(3) Complete diagnostic tests have been 
provided in a number of forms. Two or 
three forms appear in the child’s text ma 
terial as practice tests so that he may 
diagnose his own difficulties and assure 
himself of his readiness for a real test 

he other forms are administered by th 
teacher and corrected by the teacher; they 
contain, however, no elements that are not 
contained in the practice tests. Both prae- 
tice tests and real tests are keyed in such a 
way as to refer the child to the specific 
remedial exercises which he needs in order 
to overcome the difficulties which the test 
reveals. The tests are marked only by an 
indication of where the child will find the 
necessary practice work in order to reach 
mastery. A child having missed one test 
does the indicated practice work, then 
takes another form of the same test. 

About half the morning and half the 
afternoon are consumed by the individual 
mastery of the knowledge and skill sub- 
jects. In these, promotion from grade to 
grade is individual, continuous and by sub- 
It does not involve any change of 
The room in which a child sits 


jects. 
classroom. 


Bs vata. 
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termined by his social age—the age of 


] 


ldren with whom he ean best asso- 


te in the half of the morning and of the 


on that are left free for group and 
tive activities. 
[hese group and creative activities ar 
juently centered around the children’s 
in social science or literature. They 


30 inelude, however, appreciation of 


musi¢, art and literature, self-governing as- 


semblies, playground activities, shop work, 
writing, editing, illustrating and print- 
¢ of a self-supporting school newspaper, 
a wid variety of other means for stim- 
ting creative work on the part ot the 
ld and for developing in him a social 
sciousness. 
The purpose of the group and creative 
‘tivities is never academic. There is no 
ttempt to teach subject-matter through 
these activities, although there is necessa- 
rily frequent correlation between the social- 
ed work and the individual work. Such 
orrelation as exists, however, is incidental 
and unforeed. 
Creative work is a direct stimulus to the 
It is the 
xact opposite of the work for mastery of 


hild to vary from his fellows. 


knowledge or skill in common with his fel- 
ows, although it may make use of the latter 
or may stimulate it. Variation is essential 
to evolution. Schools in the past have not 
given sufficient time or attention to the need 
for variation among pupils. In the Win- 
netka schools, through creative work, there 
is an attempt to stimulate variation, origi- 
nality and initiative. 

Too much stress on individualism, how- 
ever, would make society centrifugal to an 
A social 
consciousness is most seriously needed at 


+} 


extent that would be disruptive. 


e present stage of the world’s develop- 
ment. The children are therefore given 
heir creative work to a large extent in a 
social setting, where each child is eontribut- 


ing his particular ability or interest to the 


‘ 
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welfare of a group enterprise—dramatiza 
tions, discussions, games and group pro 
jects of all sorts tend to five This social 
conselousness., 
It will be 


around among th 


remembered that as we went 


rooms in the Winn 
schools we found no recitations and infr 
quent class explanations. Class explana 
tions have given way to self-instructive 
materials. Recitations have given way on 
the one hand to compiete dlag stiec tests, 


on the other hand to group and creative 
activities. 

The Winnetka schools are not a finishe: 
product. Rather they are an educational 


laboratory in which new methods of educa 
tion are being tried out and the results 
carefully measured. Scientific resear: 
applied constantly to the various activities 
in an attempt to discover whether they are 
resulting in the knowledge or skill or att 
tude for which they are intended. The de 
tailed procedure varies from year to year, 
even from month to month, as our scientific 
understanding of education grows 

The scientific approach to education in 
Winnetka heads up in two well organized, 
well equipped departments—the Research 
Department and the Department of Edu 
cational Counsel. 

The Research Department, headed by 
Mabel Vogel Morphett, carries forward in 
vestigations on problems that affect general 
school procedure—what shall go into the 
curriculum, at what stage of children’s de 
velopment can they best learn the various 
topics, what methods are most effective, ete 
These problems almost invariably originate 
with teachers—usually in grade meetings 
They are often attacked directly by the 
teachers, the Research Department being 
reserved for problems requiring rather 
elaborate or technical work 

The Department of Educational Counsel, 
headed by Frances Dummer, is a child gui 
dance clinic. Its investigations are into 
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the adjustment of individual children. The 
psychiatrist, psychologist, physician and 
counselors pool their findings and recom- 
mend procedures by which each child re- 
ferred to them may be properly adjusted. 

Both these departments are integral parts 
of the school system. Both continually 
modify the detailed practices of the schools. 

Through all the experimentation, how- 
ever, these principles guide the work of the 
Winnetka schools: Every child has a right 
to master those knowledges and skills which 
he will probably use in life; every child has 
the right to live naturally, happily and 
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fully as a child; human progress depends 
on the development of each individual to 
his full capacity ; and the welfare of human 
society requires the development of a vita! 
social consciousness in each individual. 

It is fitting, is it not, that the schools in 
the ‘‘beautiful land,’’ Winnetka, should 
attempt to be places where children live 
happily, where they have freedom to create, 
freedom to live socially, freedom to express 
themselves as children, and where at the 
same time they are fitted in a thorough, 
scientific way for participation in the life 
which surrounds them? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF SALONIKI 
AND JERUSALEM 

Two universities of the Near East that have 
recently come into existence, one at Saloniki and 
the other at Jerusalem, are described in a bulle- 
tin recently issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

The University of Saloniki began with 15 pro- 
fessors and 100 students. It offers the classical 
studies. A chair of Hebrew was created and a 
professor appointed in 1927. The intention is 
to transfer to the University of Saloniki the 
Superior School of Agriculture, now under the 
faculty of physics and mathematics of the Uni- 
versity of Athens, and to create in 1929 a 
veterinary section. 

The new university is a governmental organ- 
ization financed by a tax of 3 per cent. on the 
customs duty of the merchandise imported 
through Saloniki, by gifts, the tuition fees of 
students and aid from the Central Government. 
All professors are appointed by the ministry at 
Athens. 

The Hebrew University at Jerusalem, form- 
ally opened on April 1, 1925, after 40 years 
or more of intermittent effort and planning, 
began as a number of institutes intended mainly 
for research. While it welcomes all students 
without regard to sex, race, religion or social 
station, and the hope is that its work will be of 
benefit to all mankind, the purposes of its 
founding were more specifically to bring an 


inspiring influence into the life of the Jewish 
peoples and their civilization; to provide a 
working place for Jewish scholars and scien 
tists; to contribute to the revival of Hebrew; 
and to aid in the material development of 
Palestine. The language of instruction is 
Hebrew. 

At present the university consists of a chem 
ical institute and a microbiological institute, 
both inaugurated in 1924. An institute of Jewish 
studies, a school of oriental studies, an institute 
of Palestine natural history and a department 
of hygiene were opened in 1926. An institute 
of mathematics is in process of organization. 

The Jewish population of Palestine is grow- 
ing rapidly, and its youth is knocking at the 
door of the university in numbers that will go 
on increasing every year. The number of 
Jewish students in Europe in search of a 
hospitable university is also growing and as the 
world’s economic conditions are adjusted, more 
and more of them will attend the University of 
Jerusalem as a few have done already for 
graduate and research work. 


THE REDUCTION OF ILLITERACY IN 
THE ORIENT 

AccorpInG to a bulletin issued by the U. S. 

Bureau of Education attempts to reduce illit 

eracy in different countries were made imme 

diately following the war and were continued 

through the years thereafter. If any great re 




















tion is made tor the entire world, it must 
place in those countries where the pel 
e of illiteracy is highest. In China, 
the Soviet Union, and the Orient in gen 

iuthorities have awakened to the dan 
of illiteracy, and for several years have 


making efforts to extend at least the rudi 


of education to the entire population. 
India almost every province is displaying 
activity; and it is a testimony to the clear 
of those who now direct instructional 
y that in most places attention is being 
to a concerted attack upon illiteracy. 
Few of the provinces of India have compul- 
education laws. Bombay led the way with 
in 1918; a number of other provinces 
ywed in 1919 and 1920. The introduction 
the compulsory principle is hampered by 
neial stringency and native prejudice, but 
midity of the authorities is disappearing 
compulsion is being introduced, especially 
municipal areas. 
is now realized by many local govern- 
ents that a very large part ol the education 
1 in India is adult education. So far as 
the town population is concerned, there is a 
scope for the university extension move 
ent. But the main problem attending adult 
tion in India is that of reaching the 
ry districts 


1e report of the work of stamping out illit- 


— 


v in the Union of Soviet Republies for 
+26 shows that there were 49,804 schools 
mi-literates and illiterates with an atten 
ince of 1,599,755. 
Lhe lirst creat step toward the eradication of 
eracy in China was made during the liter- 
ry revolution of 1917-1919, when the much 
ess intricate spoken language, Pei-hua, was 
ibstituted as a literary medium for the old, 
ficult classical language. The adoption 
‘{ Pei-hua immensely simplified the process of 
ring the written language, and made it 
re nearly possible to give some instruction 
reading and writing to the 200,000,000 
olescents and adults that had passed the 
hool age and had been denied the opportu 
By careful study 1,000 of 


ty for schooling. 


the most frequently used characters in Pei-hua 


were selected and arranged in a “foundation 
haraeter course,” a mastery of which gives the 
mon man a foundation knowledge of the 
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language, and enables him to wriie simple let 
ters, keep accounts and read Pei-hua literature 
intelligently. The average time necessary to 


complete the course is ninety-six hour 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS 

Lorp Crewe, Lord Derby and Lord Hardingée 
of Penshurst, all three former British ambassa- 
have issued an 
Institute in Paris, which has been founded for 
the benefit of British students in that city. The 
Guild, the first part of the scheme, was opened 
n January last, largely as the result of liberal 


donations from many sources In their letter 


sum of £20,000 has been expended on t 

? s } } 
residential s ‘ the scheme ind a t { 
ducational classes in French and English is now 
working most satisfactorily at the Guild of t 
British Institute, 6 rue de la Sorbonne, where a 


general library and a reading-room are availabl 
tor visitors. 
But in order to erect a suitable College of Res 


dence at the Cité Universitaire, the additional sum 


of at least £100,000 is needed. Of this a int 
about £45,000 is in hand. An a y : 
has promised the sum of £10,000, paya 


venant by instalments over a term of year 


ondition that the sum of £1( s 1 
Under this Syste! a donor saves t 
ipertax in respect of his t prov 1 it is 
paid by stalments ext g over a | 1 ex 
eding six years. Thus the eventua st to a 
nor of = 1, 0 who 1s sub ttot Pag st i 
of supertax now in force is only £ , and t 
net yearly cost is only £71 8s 7d. Promises of 
several donations on this basis have been received 


We appeal to all lovers of French culture, 


to those who realize the need of British students 


being provided with good lodging under super 
vision amid the corporat life f the Cité I 
versitaire, to help us to complete t Ww 

the period of three months during which the wl 


of the free site is at our disposal 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SUPERVISORS OF CHILD 
WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 
THE association recently completed its organ 


zation by the meeting of the council at Del 


Monte in connection with the superintendents’ 








convention This council, composed ot two 
representatives trom each of the organized 
San Francisco Bay, Southern, Central 


sections 


and Northern—organized by electing the follow- 


President: Mr. Edward Albert, of Alameda. 


Mr. Jack Byfield, of Bakersfi ld. 
Seeretary-1 : Miss Stella Linscott, of 
Nay 


It is stated that the increased demands upon 
supervisors tor certification calis for well-trained 
men and women and naturally adds to the re- 
sponsibilities of the position. To meet these re- 
sponsibilities, it is essential that the closest 
cooperation obtain, hence, the need of section 
organizations, similar to those of teachers, and 
then the state council that shall act as a clear- 
ing house for the various sections. 

The purpose of the organization is said to be 
to promote the work of child welfare and school 
attendance throughout the State of California 
by 

1. Providing means for the dissemination of 
progressive ideas concerning school attend- 
ance; 

2. Maintaining high standards for the proper 
training of Supervisors of Child Welfare and 
Attendance; 

3. Cooperating fully with all social agencies in- 
terested in the welfare of the child; 

4. Furthering legislation in behalf of child wel- 


fare and school attendance. 


The committee on legislation composed of 
Stella Linseott, Edward Albert, John R. Hunt, 
Jack Byfield, E. C. Giffen and Mrs. Lillian B. 
Hill, of the State Department, met at the same 
time and adopted a program of changes in at- 
tendance laws to be presented to the next Legis- 
lature for consideration. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 
Tue program for the Geneva conference of 
the World Federation is being planned about 
the theme, “International Understanding and 
Good Will through Education.” All depart- 


ments will, therefore, have an international 
aspect in their discussions and papers. Much 
attention will be given to a consideration of how 
the spirit of international cooperation and 
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good-will can be introduced into the schools. 
The official languages of the conference will be 
English, French and German. Interpreters wil! 
be provided who will translate the addresses 
into the language asked for by the majority 
present at any particular session or into the 
language announced betorehand as the official 
language of that section. A communication 
from Miss Constance Morley, secrétaire du con- 
grés, Comité Local d’Organisation, Bureau In- 
ternational d’Edueation, states that the Interna 
tional Bureau of Education is making an ear- 
nest effort to secure representatives and inter- 
ested groups of teachers to attend the Geneva 
meeting from as many countries as possibl 
both in Europe and in Asia. 

The eleventh International Economic Cours 
will be held at Rotterdam from August 19 to 31, 
1929, during the two weeks preceding the Inter- 
national Congress for Commercial Education at 
Amsterdam, and following the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, which will meet 
in Geneva during the latter part of July and in 
August, 1929. The course will be organized by 
a local committee presided over by Dr. R. Mees, 
president of the general council of the Commer 
cial University of Rotterdam, and will be man- 
aged on the plans which have proved so effica 
cious at former courses. Visitors will be giver 
as comprehensive a survey of Dutch economic 
life as possible and they will likewise have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with vari- 
ous aspects of Dutch national and intellectual 
life. The course will begin on August 19, and 
will last a fortnight. Lectures will be given 
every morning, and the afternoons will be re- 
served for excursions. At the lectures, after a 
general introduction on the Netherlands and 
Rotterdam, those aspects of Dutch political 
economy will be treated which are of particular 
importance to the country and of special inter- 
est to strangers. The lectures will be in Ger- 
man, French or English. The number of par- 
ticipants will probably be limited to 150. The 
visitors will be taken by competent guides to the 
port of Rotterdam, to the adjacent industrial 
district, to the mouth of the Rhine, the Hook of 
Holland and to the Dutch plains with their ex- 
tensive orchards, kitchen gardens and unique 
waterways. A visit to The Hague will give an 
opportunity of seeing the Palace of Peace, 











et ae 
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British and American stu- 


ill be held in Merton College, Oxford, 


e summer, under the auspices of the Car- 
| owment tor International Peace. The 
( undergraduates in American schools 


based on scholarship, personality and 

egiate activity, and students must be 
the International Relations Clubs, afiil- 

Endowment. The « 


competition based o 


to be written on renunciation ot war 
acceptance of peaceful change and ar- 
disarmament and international coop 


eration The two best papers will 


‘ f S600 to cover the cost ol 


receive a 


the trip, and 


nners will represent the American stu- 
m the floor of the conference. The trip, 
¢ to the Carnegie Endowment, is 
1 for the study of international relations 


| exceptional opportunities will be offered 


eeting distinguished international person 


4 


ties and tor semnous study ol 


ration and 


international 
international problems as well 
contact with students of foreign univer- 
ties. The group, 

companied by 


Ne \ York 


ay Jones, national 


which sails on July 5, will 


Professor Clyde Eagleton, 
University, and Miss Amy Hem- 


Inter- 


secretary ol! the 


tional Relations Clubs. After the conference 
England, the students will visit The Hague 
t, the University of Leiden and will stop at 


Delft, Amsterdam, Brussels and Paris. At 
Paris they will be the guests of the University 


City and the Endowments, and will make trips 
Versailles and Fontainebleau. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


THE Rockefeller Foundation and the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial have been con- 
solidated into a new philanthropic corporation, 
ilso to be known as the Rockefeller Foundation, 
with total net assets of $264,602,447. The Gen- 
eral Education Board is not affected by the 
consolidation. 

A statement issued by Raymond B, Fosdick, 
chairman of a special committee on the read- 
the the Rockefeller 
boards, stated that “among the reasons for the 


justment of relations of 


onsolidation was the desire to avoid overlap- 


ping in the work done by the two consolidating 
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cooperation in carrying out the progran wi 


have heretofore been administered inder 
two boards independently 


An order approvil Lh consoldation 


+} + int yt) \ 
the foundatior nd A Wi 
— = . r) 
preside oO ( mo \ 
( of Fran i Grave 

educ ) Was also ead W Lhe « 


lhe petition set forth that the 
foundation totaled $158,090,543.04 an¢ 
memorial $65,127,535.42, givu the me 
dation assets of a book value of $203,298,51 
The actual market value of th ] 
by the consolidating co p ratio howe ‘ 


isted at $273,841,262.10 and other 
are valued at $39,332,368.16, thus turnishi 


new fund with asset 
173,180.26. 
foundation total 


The 


dation was to set aside from the prince) 
sum of $35,000,000 to provide tor out ind 
obligations. This left a net capital 


a book value of $168,298,503.24 and an 


value of $278,173,180.26, but with hab 


$13,671,183.15 


till outstanding of 


The old Rockefeller Foundation owned bond 


with a book value of $28,791,100.59 and a1 


ket value of 


$29,773,747.51,; 


$98,811,060.82 and a 


stocks with a 
value of 
$163,803,476.84; land, buildings an 
worth $422,973.63. and cash, 


receivables 


d equ 
secured ioans 
amounting to $30,065,408.04 


liabilities aggregated $21,781 ,605.23. 


dation received in 1928 
interest, dividends and gifts. 


The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memoria 


$9 175,550.13 ti 


of $38,332,806.13 and a market value of $4 


519,199.75; stocks with a book value of $17 


950,742.80, and a market value of 


and eash, secured loans and receivables tota 


$35.744,838, 


$8,843,986.49. The income of the memorial in 
1928 was $4,693,069.18. ts liabilities totaled 


$26,889,577.92 

The members and officers of the 
follow: Members 
John W Davis. Da 


new 
feller Foundation James 


Angell, Trevor Arnett, 


Rocke 


R. 


i¢ 
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L. Edsall, Simon Flexner, Raymond B. Fosdick, 
Jerome D. Greene, Ernest M. Hopkins, Charles 
P. Howland, Vernon Kellogg, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Julius Rosenwald, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Frederick Strauss, Augustus Trow- 
bridge, Dr. Vineent, George H. Whipple, 
William Allen White, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Arthur Woods and Owen D. Young. Officers: 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., chairman of the 


board of trustees; George E. Vincent, presi 
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dent; Roger S. Greene, vice-president in the 
Far East; Selskar M. Gunn, vice-president in 
Europe; Edmund E. Day, director for the 
social sciences; Max Mason, director for the 
natural sciences; Dr. Richard M. Pearce, di- 
rector for the medical sciences; Dr. Frederick 
F. Russell, director, International Health Divi- 
sion; Norma S. Thompson, secretary; Louis 
Guerineau Myers, treasurer; George J. Beal, 


controller. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry Crew, professor of physics at 
Northwestern University, was reelected presi- 
dent of the American Association of University 
Professors at the recent New York meeting. 
Professor H. C. Warren, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, was elected vice-president to succeed Pro- 
fessor Marion P. Whitney, of Vassar College. 
Professor H. W. Tyler, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was reelected secretary, 
and Professor Joseph Mayer, of Tufts College, 
treasurer. New members of the council are as 
follows: B. H. Bode, the Ohio State University ; 
A. L. Bondurant, the University of Mississippi; 
M. T. Bogert, Columbia University; H. S. Con- 
ard, Grinnell College; H. G. Doyle, George 
Washington University; P. O. Ray, the Univer- 
sity of California; F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell 
University; Joseph Stebbins, the University of 
Wiseonsin; H. S. White, Vassar College, and 
H. V. Wilson, the University of North Carolina. 


At the meetings of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association held at Columbia University, 
New York City, on December 27, 28 and 29, the 
following elections were announced: President, 
Dr. K. S. Lashley, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago; secretary (1929-1931), Pro- 
fessor Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University; 
representatives on the division of anthropology 
and psychology, National Research Council, 
Professor Samuel W. Fernberger, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Professor Walter Miles, 
Stanford University; representative on the 
Social Science Research Council, Professor 
Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University; repre- 


sentatives on the council of the American Asso- 
eiation for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
Walter V. Bingham, Personnel Research Feder- 


ation, and Professor Robert M. Ogden, Cornell 
University. At the business meeting of the 
association it was voted to omit the usual annual 
meeting in December, 1929, and to merge this 
with the ninth International Congress of Psy- 
chology to be held at Yale University in Sep- 
tember under the presidency of Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell. The presidential address of Dr. Lash- 
ley will be given at that time. 


Dr. E. M. Jonnson, of the University of 
Minnesota, was elected president of the Amer 
ican Association of Teachers of Journalism at 
the annual convention at Ann Arbor, which 
was held in conjunction with the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
McKenzie, of the University 


of Washington, was elected vice-president, and 


Journalism. V. 


John O. Simmons, of Syracuse University, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer; R. S. Mann, of 
the University of Missouri, and C. D. Johnson, 
of Baylor University, were elected additional 
members of the executive committee. It was 
voted to hold the next annual convention at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, with a dinner in New 
Orleans. 


ALBERT L. CoLsToN, principal of the Brook- 
lyn Technical High School, was elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed American Association 
of Technical High Schools and Institutes at the 
recent convention in Detroit. Other officers 
elected were: J. F. Powers, of the East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland; E. G. Allen, of 
the Cass Technical High School, Detroit; Wil- 
liam F. Kirkland, of the Toronto Technical 
High School, and John Wood, of the Ridge 
Technical High School, Cambridge, Mass. 








nies ty. 
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ip. JOHN SHAPLEY, Mores professor in the 
fine arts at New York University, has been 
ted president of the College Art Association. 


L. HoLtscLaw, principal of the Detroit 
School of Commerce, has been elected 
ident of the National Commercial Teachers 


o@lation, 


Tue dinner of the school of education of 
New York University will be held in connection 
th the meeting of the Department of Super- 
tendence, at Hotel Cleveland, on February 29 
[he subject to be discussed is “Education for 
Special Groups.” Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, 
tor of the Cleveland School of Art and of 
John Huntington Polytechnic Institute, will 


ik on “Edueational Provisions for the 


Gifted’; Alexander S. Lyman, general attorney, 
New York Central Railroad and secretary of 

council, New York University, on “Educa- 
tion for Commerce and Industry”; Dr. John J. 
ligert, president of the University of Florida, 

“Education of the Handicapped”; Dr. John 
W. Withers, dean of the school of education, 


t 


“Edueation for the Professions.” 


Ar the eighth annual meeting of the Chicago 
Botany Alumni held in New York on the 
ning of December 27, there was presented to 
the University of Chicago $25,000 to be known 

the John M. Coulter Research Fellowship 
Fund. It was hoped that Professor Coulter, 
» died on December 24, would be present. 
is sum for the fellowship had resulted from 

e contributions of 130 doctors and 75 other 

lumni and past students of the department 

botany over which Dr. Coulter had presided 

1 sO many years. The interest only of this 
fund is to be used for an annual pre-doctorate 
fellowship tenable in any branch of plant sci 
ence at the department of botany, University of 
Chicago. The presentation was made by Pro- 
fessor R. B. Wylie, of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, and aecepted on behalf of the University 

Chicago by Dr. Max Mason, of the Rocke- 
ler Foundation, former president of the Umi 
rsity of Chicago. 

Francis H. Herrick was given a dinner on 
December 1, commemorating “the fortieth year 


of his service to Western Reserve University 


the fortieth anniversary of the establish- 
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ment of the depart nt ol biology * Some one 


hundred of his colleagues joined in honoring 
him on this occasion and brief addresses were 


given by the president, Dr. Robert E. Vinson, 
representing the university; by Harold Cl 
representing the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, and by Dr. Henry B. Ward, repr 
] + ; +} 


' , 
senting the biologists ot the country and to 


these Professor Herrick responded. 


J. Russet Smiru, professor of econor 


geography at Columbia University, is the re 


cipient of the medal of the Harmon Foundatio 
awarded to the “author of an article o 


benefit in stimulating constructive op 


social or industrial fields.” The award consists 


_ 


of a gold medal and $500. The award t 
Smith was based on his article, “Plan or Per- 
ish,” published in the Survey Graphic tor July, 
1927, in which he discussed the situation in the 
Mississippi Valley leading up to the flood dis 
aster and offered a plan for the control of a 


rreat river at hich water 


Herr Friepricu DérRNHOFFER, director of the 
Bavarian State Museums and Galleries, and 
Professor August L. Mayer, the collector and 
art historian, have been appointed correspond 
ing members of the commissions for ancient and 
modern art of the Royal Belgian Museums ft 
is said that this is the first act of recognition of 
German intellectual and artistic leaders by Bel 


rium since the war. 


A DINNER was given on January 4 at the 
University Club, New York City, to celebrate 
the election of Robert C, Post to the board of 
trustees of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
to succeed the late Colonel George Harvey Dr 
John Johnston, chief of the research depart 
ment of the United States Steel Corporation, 
formerly professor at Yale University, was the 


principal speaker. 


Dr. Epwarp T. Devine has been appointed 


i 
director of the Bellevue-Yorkville health de: 
stration to fill the position leit vacant Dy the 
resignation of Dr. Leverett D. Bristol. Dr 


Devine has held posts with the New York Char 
ity Organization Society, the } 
of Social Work and the American Red Cro 


He was for twenty-one years editor of The 


i 
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o- 


Survey and professor of social economy a 


Columbia University for fourteen years. 

ProressoR GrOrrREY ATKINSON was ap- 
pointed dean of Amherst College at a recent 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees to succeed Dean Thomas C. 
Esty, who resigned. Professor Atkinson was 
graduated from Amherst in 1913 and has since 


taught Romance languages. 

Mrs. Dorornoy McSparran ARNOLD has been 
appointed assistant dean in the Washington 
Square College of New York University. 

MircHeLL Gratwick, who recently resigned 
his position as assistant dean of freshmen at 
Harvard College, will in September become 
headmaster of the Nicholas Country Day School 
of Buffalo, New York. 

E. S. 


schools at Simsbury, Conn., has become director 


Russeii, formerly superintendent of 


of the teacher-training school at New Haven. 
Mr. Paul D. Collier, of Port Arthur, Texas, has 
succeeded Mr. Russell as superintendent. 


Proressor Thomas H. Briccs, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who is on sab- 
batic leave this year, sailed on January 10 with 
Mrs. Briggs for several months in Sicily, where 
he will be engaged in writing. Professor and 
Mrs. Briggs spent the fall semester in Cali- 
fornia. 

DEAN WiLuiAM E. Smyser, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has been granted a leave of absence 
for the academic year 1929-30. The leave will 
be the first which Dean Smyser has had in his 
twenty-eight years at Ohio Wesleyan. A reso- 
lution of appreciation has been passed by the 
trustees. 


Proressor J. A. Yates, of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ College at Pittsburgh, is on a year’s 
leave of absence as a student at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

ASSISTANT Director GaAprieL R. MANALAC, 
of the Bureau of Education, Manila, has been 
detailed to visit a number of the leading ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the United 
States, giving special attention to administra- 
tion, supervision and instruction. 
He left Manila on October 6 and will probably 
return to the Philippines in time to be at the 


vocational 
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next summer assembly, conterences and conven 
tions of teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents in Baguio during April and May. 


VICE-GOVERNOR AND Mrs. EvGeNE A. GIL 
MORE returned to the Philippines on October 
29, after seven months’ leave spent in the 
United States and Europe. Mr. Gilmore, who 
is at the same time secretary of publie¢ instruc- 
tion, was granted another year’s extension of 
his leave by the University of Wisconsin at the 


request of Governor-General Henry L. Stimson. 


ProressoR ADOLPHE FERRIERE, the distin- 


guished Swiss educator of the J. J. Rousseau 
Institute in Geneva, has returned to Europe 
after having spent some weeks in Turkey on 
invitation of the Director of Public Education 
in Smyrna and the adjoining provinces where 
he made sixteen addresses to large and enthu- 
siastic groups of teachers. Professor Ferriére 
has educated a number of leading Turkish edu- 
eators, and through them and his books is widels 
known in Turkey, where many of the advanced 
ideas he has so strongly propounded at Geneva 
are being put into effect. His interpreter and 
guide during his time in Smyrna was a forme: 
pupil, Professor Mustafa Rahmy Bey, of the 
International College and the Normal School 
for Girls in Smyrna, who by translation and 
otherwise has done much to spread modern edu- 
cational ideals. 


Dr. Montessori will hold the fourteenth in- 
ternational training course of the Montessor 
system of education in London, beginning next 
April and lasting for about four months. 


Proressor TRUMAN KeE.uey, of Stanford 
University, lectured recently under the auspices 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
on “Mental Structure and its Bearing upon 
Problems of Inheritance and Education.” 


ProressoR FRANK ALFRED Gover, of Stan- 
ford University, an authority on Russia and 
director of the Hoover war library, has died at 
the age of fifty-one years. 


THE REVEREND Dr. Simon PETER LONG, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Lutheran Bible School and 
known as author, lecturer and pastor of the 
Lutheran Church, died on January 4, aged 
sixty-eight years. 
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Witti1AM Henry VAN DER SMIssen, professor 


University of Toronto, died on January 
eighty-five years. He was a member of 
niversity senate and protessor emeritus of 


} 


in in University College. 


AnNa CAROLINE MAXWELL, for thirty vears 
of the school of nursing at the Presby 


n Hospital, New York Cit) 


2. at the age of seventy-seven vears. 


died on Jan 


fHomas K. McCLeELLANp, principal of the 
edway and Alexander Street’s publie schools, 


Newark, New Jersey, and for twenty-five 


er in the Newark schools, died on 
er 13, as the resuit ol in} ries received 


truck by an automobile. 


W. W. Rupert, superintendent of the Potts 
blie sehools for thirty-seven years, died 
January 6, in his seventy-eighth year. He 

1 several years ago. 
IN his first message to the legislature Mr. 
1 Franklin D. Roosevelt, newly elected governor 
w York State, states that the chief manda- 


crease in the coming budget “will be the 


: DISCUSSION 


; 1929 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
| HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


IN continuation of previously published lists 





f centennial dates in the history of education, 
7 the following list of important 1929 centennial 
t dates is presented. Additional details regard 
r the events mentioned may be found in the 
' tandard encyclopedias and histories of edu 
: cation. 
529 All pagan schools, including the influential 
University of Athens, closed by imperial 
edict of the Christian emperor of Rome, 
Justinian. 
529 Saint Benedict, wealthy Roman, founded 
d monastery of Monte Cassino, first of thou 
t sands of European monasteries of the Bene 
| dictines, the order to which the world is 
| largely indebted for the preservation of 
s learning during the Middle Ages. See 
id Longfellow ’s poem, ‘‘ Monte Cassino.’’ 
1e 929 Death at Bagdad of Albategni, important 
. contributor to development of trigonometry 


‘See Schoo. AND Socrery, 24: 457; 25: 168, 
27: 237, for similar lists of centennial dates 


for 1926, 1927 and 1928. 





ra 
additional sum, running probablv to $9.000 
000, for the extension of educational | 5 
throughout the state Under the pre t t 
ods of apportioning state funds to rural Y 
districts, the poorer distri in manv ir ( 
fail to receive their fair shar he ‘ 
apportionment should be simplified | 
to conform more closely to ft I th 
of the districts.” 
THE endowment fur for the x Amer 
Colleges in the Near | ha f hed 310 0) 
000, according to Albert W. S bh Amer , 
director of the cam} ! $15, O00 
tor this purpose. Before lu l the vi ‘ 
must be raised or sever iT ee nce 
will be lost Mr. Staub a ced ce 
New Year’ in anonvmo £60 000 } 
heen received to establish a « r of Ar 
the American University of Be t 1] 
said that Dr. Charles F. Thwu chair ‘ 
the Cleveland committee, had eed te 
S80,000 to endow the presidene\ Ather Lo 
lece. William G. Mather, a trust: as 
contributed $10,000 to this institution 
ind one of the first of the mar 
Arabian astronomers 

1229 ‘*Cessatio’’ or strike at University of Par 
on account of death of tw ents 
hands of city aut! 5 Exodus f 
masters and students resulting in establis 
ment of rival universities Angers and 
Orleans. 

1229 As a result of an invitat from King 
Henry III of England ssued Reading 
July 16), some of the striking masters and 
students from University of | is 8 
Cambridge, rtually reviving that st 
tion after a period of ir v 

1429 Death of John Gersor chance yr f 
University of Paris, wl ttempted ! 
form the university rr um | t 
banishment of scholastic subt es a 1 the 
introduction of guidance ar mor r 
among the students 

1629 Birth of Huygens, Dutel ysicis 
mathematician, one of t!) est s 
tists of the seventeenth cer 

1729 First establishment in the ed St 
of the Order of the U: s, Catl 
teaching or r for t1i0n 
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1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 
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‘¢ Arithmetick: 


written by Professor 


° 
Boston of 


Publication at 
Vulgar and Decimal,’’ 
Isaae Greenwood, of Harvard College, the 
first arithmetic and the first elementary 
text-book author 
English in America. Three 


two in Harvard library, 


written by an American 
and printed in 
copies in existence, 
and one in Library of Congress. 


Publication in the Kasan Messenger (Rus 
sia) of paper by Lobachevsky on ‘‘New 
Elements of Geometry, with a Complete 


Theory of Parallels,’’ based upon denial of 
Euclidean postulate of parallel lines. First 


foundations of non- 


publication of the 
Euclidean geometry. 
of higher Lan 
state of 


Organization by Mexico 
eastrian schools for the Mexican 
Texas. 

Beginning of Bowditch ’s 


** Mécanique 


publication of 
translation of 
Céleste,’’ which gave powerful stimulus to 


Laplace’s 

advancement of mathematical learning in 
the United States and which, according to 
Edward Everett, 


opening a new era in the history of Amer- 


‘may be considered as 


ican science.’’ 
Organization at Boston of the ‘‘Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful 


with promotion of public education as one 


Knowledge,’ 


of its important objects. 

Organization at Cincinnati of the ‘‘ Western 
Academic Board of Eduea 
tion,’’ important and influential society in 
the development of education in Ohio and 
the West. 

Enactment of first general school law for 
the state of New Jersey. 
Establishment of a high 
lington, Vermont. 
Opening of Georgetown College, Kentucky. 
Illinois College founded by a group of Yale 
students. 

First issue of the School Magazine, pub- 
lished at Boston, with W. C. Woodbridge 


Institute and 


school at Bur- 


as editor. 
First Quarterly 
Register and Journal of the American Edu- 
cation Society, published at Andover, Mass. 
Publication of Samuel R. Hall’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on School-keeping,’’ first professional book 
in English issued in America and widely in- 
fluential in the improvement of teaching. 
Water Crospy EELLS 


issue of the American 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


Two or three years ago, Professor Eugene C. 
Bingham, of Lafayette College, in discussing the 
merits of research and teaching, made the state- 
ment that “the first function of a college is to 
teach its students.” One might go even further 
and say that “the first function of a college is 
good teaching.”’ Assuming, then, the really self- 
evident truth of this statement, I should like to 
propose a method—neither novel nor radical— 
whereby college teaching may be improved. 

This is simply a variation of the student- 
method. We have at 
present in some colleges and universities the 
rating sheets, students fill 
mously and on which they “rate” their teachers 


criticism-of-instructor 


which out anony- 
on such qualities as knowledge of subject, in- 
terest in subject, force of presentation, and the 
like. But these “rating sheets’ do not seem to 
go quite far enough. There is a tendency, in 
most cases, for the student to use too high a 
figure, and there is little opportunity for con- 
crete destructive and constructive criticisms. 
As a supplement, then, to these “rating 


, 


sheets,” or even as an independent means of 
measuring teaching, I propose a method whereby 
a paper is received from each student, written 
either within or outside the classroom, discussing 
in some detail each of the following points: 

(1) A constructive criticism of the content of 
the course. 

(2) A destructive criticism of the content of 
the course. 

(3) A constructive criticism of the teacher 
and the methods he used in teaching the course. 

(4) A destructive criticism of the teacher and 
his methods, 

Students should be told at the beginning 
the semester that they will be asked to write on 
these subjects at the end of the term. The 
papers should, naturally, be anonymous, and 
they should not be read until all grades for the 
semester have been Furthermore, 
they should be turned over to an intelligent 
stenographer, who should make a digest of their 
content and list the various criticisms which 
have been made under the four general head- 


yt 


recorded. 


1 Eugene C. Bingham, ‘‘ Research in Colleges,’’ 
Science, 61: 174, 1925. 
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re Copies ol this digest should be sent to tone, that his voice was not audible in every 
head of the department and to the instructor part of the room, that his assignments wer hae 
erned, so that both will know the strength long, that he was too easy with his grades, 
weakness of the course and teacher and can his indirectness in facing his class destrove: 
together on plans for improvement. much of the effectiveness of his subject-matte 
4 - 1 method is entirely practicable. Sev- that certain assignments were utterly unint: 
my colleagues recently made use of the esting, that the method was not varied enoug! 
i dealing with destructive criticisms. Their and that certain divisions of the work wer 
ts were entirely frank, and called their treated with too much, others with too littl 
¥ n to a number of mannerisms of which detail. 
themselves, were unaware. For instance, Greorce S. WyKo 
| ‘uctor learned that he spoke in a mono PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 
Lt 
; QUOTATIONS 
s THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK vertisers or social agitators to invade the school 
; educational trends and achievements of With their propaganda. 
28 provide the only safe basis tor a reliable The stage is set for a rapid advance in educa 
0 timate on the educational outlook for 1929. tion. There are more than £000,000 young peo 
n \ccording to this view, the unprecedented prog- ple in high schools and more than 1,000,000 in 
a ess in 1928 becomes the foundation for still colleges. In 1929, the following items will stand 
i rreater gain in 1929. out in the record of growth and achievement 
[he people as a whole are more than ever Relating the work of the school to the work and 
ig | e showing confidence and pride in their the needs of the home and community; carrying 
yf schools. They turn the cold shoulder to college forward the movement for more extensive char- 
y | foundation presidents who would limit high acter training in the schools; improvement of 
n school and college opportunities to the talented COUrses OF st ly and a better articulation b 
ig nd to the few in order to reduce the costs of tween subjects and courses and between schools 
lueation. The people are giving enthusiastic ©" different levels; growth of professional 
yf ipport to school authorities through parent- spirit on the part of teachers; increased atten 
associations and through civie and other 0” to the philosophy of teaching, and shaping 
yf organizations. Citizens understand teachers ¢ducational policies, methods and all work to 
ter and teachers understand citizens better. meet the needs of the child—James W. Crab- 
er The provision in cities and states for retire- ‘¢¢, Secretary National Education Association, 
e, nt allowances for the more adequate teacher nan Associated Press dispatch 
id ire regulations have increased teaching efi 
cy throughout the nation. The legal and EXAMINATIONS IN SWITZERLAND 
of al professions now place the teaching pro- Swiss educationists, like the educationists of 
yn ession on a par with their own. There is ex other countries, are feeling their way towards 
he ( t team work in the profession. the solution of the examination problem. Not 
rd The conditions which followed the war cre- much has been done in abolishing examinations 
he ted difficult problems in education as well as for the selection of pupils for the secondary 
"e, business, industry and social life. There is schools; the adoption of other methods appears 
nt i clear demand for higher standards of ethics rather in the awarding of the matriculatior 
ir every phase of modern activity. Teachers, certificate. 
ch e the other groups, are working on these Swiss primary education, fortunately or un 
d- problems. There is an effort to create higher fortunately as the case may be, is left entirely 
: tandards and to keep them free from partisan to the cantonal authorities. As there is only 
,” ; or commercial influences. The public will never the vaguest attempt at federal control condi 
zain allow selfish agencies, patent medicine ad- tions prevailing in these schools are bound to 
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differ widely with regard to the standard and 
the kind of work done. This does not apply 
to the secondary schools that prepare for the 
universities or for the technical high school, 
which is a federal university. As their eurricu- 
lum has to cover a certain prescribed ground, 
the secondary schools must obviously restrict 
their numbers to pupils that seem fit for the 
more advanced work. 

This seleetion is made in the majority of 
Swiss secondary sehools by an entrance exami 
nation which combines a written test in different 
subjects with an interview in the same subjects. 
The latter is generally given preponderance over 
the result of the written examination. In case 
of doubt the candidate is given a chance to 
prove his mettle in a so-ealled probationary 
term. In some eases the headmaster relies on 
the record brought from the last school attended, 
but some find this unsatisfactory as the method 
of keeping records is not yet systematic enough. 

As there are in Swiss secondary schools no 
scholarships in the English sense of the word 
there is not the same need as in England for 
competitive examination. Financial help does 
not depend on the outeome of any test-paper, 
a free place being given to any pupil applying 
for it, provided he shows promise in his work. 
In awarding the matriculation certificate, how- 
the Swiss authorities have departed from 
In the first 


ever, 
the ordinary examination system. 
place most of the state secondary schools and 
a few private ones (there are, of course, only a 
few private schools) are entitled to award their 
pupils the matriculation certificate on the com- 
pletion of their course. To prevent an indis- 
criminate use of this right an agreement has 


been reached between the universities on the 


[Von. XXIX, No, 7: 


one hand and the boards of the various see 
ondary schools on the other. Scholastic institu- 
tions desiring to come under the above agre 
ment have to fulfil certain minimum demands 
as regards the number of subjects taught and 
the standard of the work done, and they a: 
subject to inspection by the federal board ot 
secondary education. 

Pupils are to some extent weeded out during 
the school course. If a pupil fails to secure a 
sufficient percentage in his year’s work he is sent 


down—a procedure more easily carried out 


where the majority of schools are run by the 
state. The examination at the end of the scho 
career, set by the staff and corrected by 1! 
staff, is followed by an interview in at lea 
four subjects which may vary according to tl 
type of school. The interview is supervised by 
members of the school board. For the matricu 
lation certificate the year’s marks count at least 
one half, sometimes even two thirds, and th 
examination results count for the rest. To 
eliminate still further the danger of putting a 
premium on mere memory work examiners ar 
particularly required to try to ascertain the 
candidate’s judgment and his power of reason 
ing rather than the amount of knowledge he 
has acquired. This last stipulation, and the 
fact that the school work of the candidate is 
taken into account, should go far to make 
examinations what they should be—an effort to 
gauge the mental ripeness of the future student 
To entrust the examination to the secondary 
school puts indeed no mean responsibility on 
its shoulders; on the other hand, as experience 
shows, confidence in a man calls forth the will 
to justify the trust placed in him.—London 


Times Educational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


BOYS IN INDUSTRY 


TuHat the working boy 14, 15, 16 or 17 years 


of age is not the irresponsible individual many 


people are wont to believe; that he does stick 
to one job; that he is not given to idleness, 
and that there is a close connection between the 
last grade he completes in school and the num- 
ber of positions he holds during his early work- 


ing years are facts brought out in a study of 
employed boys in the state of New York, re- 
cently completed by the Industrial Education 
Bureau of the State Education Department. 
The study was concerned with 75,000 em- 
ployed boys ranging in age from 14 to 17 years 
and employed throughout the state. Because 
these boys have gone to work before completing 
high school, the law requires that they attend a 
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part-time or continuation s hool four hours 
veek, either on their own or their employers’ 
school is held between 8 A. M. and 
P. M. and the instruction given combines both 
ral and practical education in the general, 

ercial and industrial fields. 
' [hat these boys show a marked tendency to 
the first positions they secure is indicated 
the fact that of the total number studied, 44 
nt. had held but one job since leaving 
e school. Furthermore, 29 per cent. of 
' vs had held but two jobs since leaving 
me school and 13.6 per cent. three jobs. 
ining these figures shows that 87 per cent. 
Line boys had held three jobs or less since 
full-time school. In some cases the boys 


1 only been out of school a few weeks and in 


ase had 


the period been over three years. 


These figures indicate that the labor turnover 


st of the employed boy of work permit age in in- 
he istry compares very favorably with that of 
er age groups in industrial life. 

(Another 


ploved boy attending part-time school is that he 


favorable point regarding the em- 


he | ; willing to work. The study shows that less 


, than 1 per cent. of the boys reporting had 
¥ never worked. This also compares favorably 
he with older age employed groups. In this con- 


nection the law itself helps to keep the unem- 
ployed boy off the streets and stimulates him 


o finding a job by requiring his attendance 
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upon part time schoo] for a period of 20 hours 
a week during unemployment. Normal healthy 


bovs who are not at work should certainly be 
required to £o to s« hool. 


There 


between the number ol 


was found to be a close relat 


jobs the boy held and 


the last grade he completed in full-time school 


provided the fifth and sixth grade graduates 


were omitted from consideration. Lhis 


group 


includes a large proportion of overage and 
bacxward pupils many of whom drift 
to job all the time. 


For 


eighth grade, 44 


boy s who had 


pel 
their first job and tor those who had completed 


school 


WOrkKIing 


completed the 


cent. were found to be in 


one year in high before going to work, 


tS per cent. were still in their first positions 
The percentage continues to rise as more grades 
are completed. Fifty-five per cent. of boy 


completing second-year high school and 61 per 
years of high 


These 


cent. of those completing three 
school had held only one job. percentages 
show the close connection between education and 
the number of jobs a boy going out into indus 
hold. It is this study 


that the schooling the boy receives in the upper 


try will evident trom 
grades gives him a market value which enables 
him to secure a better job than does the boy 


He also 


a good position and is 


who leaves school in the lower grades. 
the 


more inclined to hold it. 


realizes value of 


ry | SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


er THE TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 

7} CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE 

lon DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE! 

SunDAy, Fespruary 24, 1929 

of Cleveland of the 

are invited to discuss Sunday morning the conven- 


rhe ministers and nation 


+ 


n thesis, namely, ‘‘ How Can the Public Schools 


ail Better Serve Increasin 





Democracy, gly Produce 
re- a Higher Type of Citizen?’’ 
101 $:15 P. M.: Vesper Service. 

Place: Music Hall, Public Auditorium. 

m Speaker: Rev. Joel B. Hayden, pastor, Fair- 
ars mount Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. 
use 1 Reprinted by courtesy of the editor from The 
ing urnal of the National Education Association for 


Fe bruary. 





M usic: 
the direction of 


Choral Club, 
tussell V. 


music, Cleveland Publie Schools. 


Glendale Cleveland, under 


Morgan, director of 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1929 
9:00 A. M.: How the Thess 


be Answered through a Better Financing of Pub 


Can Convention 


lic Education? 


Singing: Led by Albert Edmund Brown, dean, 
Ithaca Institution of Public School Music, Itha¢ 
| oe A 

Unison Prayer: Led by the president of th 


department. 
Presiding: Robinson G. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohi 
Address of welcome: E. M. Williams, 
of the Board of Education, Cleveland, and presi 
Paint C 


presi lent 


dent of the Sherwin-Williams mpany 
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President’s address: Frank D. Boynton, super 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y., and president 
of the Department of Superintendence. 

Our chief concern with the future school build- 
ing program: Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent 
of schools, San Franciseo, Calif. 

How is education to be financed in view of the 
increasing cost? George D. Strayer, professor of 
school administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Report of the Committee 
G. Clark, superintendent of schools, Sioux City, 


m Lay Relations: M. 


Iowa. 


2:15 P. M.: 


The theme for these groups will be the same as 


Db SCUSSION Groups. 


discussed during the morning, but divided between 
the speakers named and discussion from the floor. 
This plan will be followed each afternoon. 

The following discussion groups will meet: 

Group 1, county superintendents, J. W. Sweeney, 
superintendent of Elk County schools, St. Mary .* 
Pa., chairman. Education and financee—Paul R. 
Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; 
Rarick, professor of rural education, Kansas State 
Teachers’ College, Hays, Kansas; Proper rural 
facilities—Ernest Burnham, Department of Rural 
Education, Western State Teachers’ College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Summary of theme—John A. H. 
Keith, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Group 2, cities of less than 10,000 population, 
L. H. Bugbee, superintendent of schools, West 
Hartford, Conn., chairman. Other speakers in- 
elude: J. C. West, Bemidji, Minn.; H. H. Davis, 
Columbus, Ohio; Arthur Deamer, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; H. M. Roland, Washington, N. C.; C. F. 
Hedges, Neenah, Wis. 

Group 3, cities over 10,000 and less than 50,000 
population, Wilbur H. Lynch, superintendent of 
schools, Amsterdam, N. Y., chairman. Can build- 
ing costs be cut? If so, how?—Roy R. Roudebush, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; To what extent should school 
funds be used for activities not strictly classed as 
school work ?—M. G. Neale, dean, school of educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; The 
cause of increase in school costs—Louis P. Benezet, 
superintendent of schools, Manchester, N. H.; If 
the state supplies money for local school expenses, 
how far is the state justified in supervising schools? 
—William W. Fairchild, superintendent of schools, 
Rutland, Vt. 

Group 4, cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population, 
L. W. Mayberry, superintendent of schools, 


Financing the rural schools—C. E. 
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Wichita, Kans., chairman. What education should 
be publicly financed?—Frank G. Pickell, Mont 
clair, N. J.; How a city of 100,000 people profits 
from an adequate statewide financing system— 
Paul R. Mort, New York City; 
efficient 
Shepherd, Knoxville, 


Economies effect 


through business management—Homer 
Tenn.; Practical econor 
which are put into effect in cities of 100, 
people—M. C. Lefler, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Group 5, cities larger than 100,000 and | 
than 200,000 population, George N. Child, super 
intendent of schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, chair 
man. The attitude of the public mind tow 
Threlkeld, Denver, Colo.; T! 
relationship between financial support of edueat 
and results—C. B. Glenn, Birmingham, Ala.; W 


school costs have increased in recent years—R. L 


taxation—A. L. 


Jones, Memphis, Tenn.; Financial economies 
school administration—P. C. Packer, Iowa C 
Iowa. 

Group 6, cities of over 200,000 population, 
Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit 
Mich., chairman. National aid for education— 
Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C.; 
H. Keith, Harrisburg, P 


State al 
for education—J. A. 
The pay-as-you-go plan for capital costs—H. C 
Morrison, Chicago, Ill.; A continuous publicity 
program—R. G. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Group 7, Musie Edueation, Will Earhart, direc 
tor of music, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., chairman. Values of music educatior 
in the present age—Walter Van Dyke Bingham, 
New York City; The place of music in the high 
school curriculum—John T. Bogan, Chicago, IIl.; 
What company should music keep? an inquiry as 
to the appropriateness of music in college and 
college preparatory courses—Will Grant Chambers, 
State College, Pa.; The answer given by high 
schools and colleges, a report of present practise 
as disclosed by a recent survey—Peter W. Dykema, 
New York City. 

Group 8, Assistant and district superintendents 
of schools, Frank M. Underwood, assistant super 
intendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo., chairman 
Other speakers include: W. H. Martin, Kansas 
City, Mo.; E. B. Cauthorn, Dallas, Tex.; Mary A. 
S. Mugan, Fall River, Mass.; Edwin L. Miller, 
Detroit, Mich.; H. M. Buckley, Cleveland, Ohio. 


7:35 P. M.: Demonstration of Physical and 
Health Education by Cleveland Children. 


Half-hour 
Schools. 

Program of physical and health education, ar- 
ranged by the staff of physical and health educa 
tion workers in the Cleveland Public Schools. 


music program, Cleveland Public 





SC ARMM A i. 




















TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


- ging Led by Russell V M rei acdirector ¢ 
( eland Public Schools 
vork of the Commissi n Ar l n of 


s Rochester, N. \ ( rmal 
n American educatioz rough lack « 
f the units of American educat 
‘ p fessor of ] s y dean 
I ers New Y k Uity 
‘ ; . = } ‘ 
professional schools: Edward C. I t 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 
essitv of ec r nat ng ¢ i ictivi 
! Din iffa bs] Le ra ‘ AY t Cl ve 
st ( mpany 
ss meeting Rey s f committees 
1 of ffi ers 


int meeting with the National Coun 


Kindergarten Supervisors and National 
1 of Primary Edueation; topic, Problems 


the articulatix n of the kindergar 
Julia Letheld Hahn, 


ector of kindergarten and primary grades, San 


progress in 


ind the primary grades. 


sco, Calif., chairman 
} os The 
George Melcher, superintendent of 


Mo., chairman. The advan 


new types of organization of 


ls, Kansas City, 


disadvantages of the 6-4-4 plan of 


William J. 


tendent of public instruction, 


ranization Cooper, state superin 


Sacramento, Calif.; 
led by John Sexson, superintendent of 
Slawson, 


Pa.; The 


Moore, superin 


ls, Pasadena, Calif., and Samuel J. 
superintendent of schools, Johnstown, 
xas junior high school—M. H. 


nt of schools, Fort Worth, Texas; 


if the four-year junior college 


The possi 
James M. 
Mo. 


momized in 


l, president, Stephens College, Columbia, 


Group Where can time best be ec 


educational units?, Charles H. 


of education, University of Chi 


reorganization of 
Judd, professor 
igo, chairman. Other speakers include: Fred J. 

y, Moscow, Idaho; Samuel P. Capen, Buffa 
N. Y.; C. R. Mann, Washington, D. C.; David 
Allen Robertson, Washington, D. C. 

Group 4, Accrediting agencies and college en 
trance requirements, J. B. Edmonson, professor of 
education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Mich 


x " 
Newlon, 


Arbor, 
., chairman. Other speakers include: Jesse 
New York City; Wilbur Smith, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Jesse B. Davis, Boston, Mass.; 
George M. Wiley, Albany, N. Y. 


Lewis 
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Group 5, Advantages 1 disadvar rea af 
six-year h gh scl i tor the irg r 
smaller commu! R. } wi st 5 
ome y ; put E ‘I . - 
echairmar The six-vear gh s e A 
can pu I s ( () 1) s, Anr \ 
Micl rhe s gh s n 

( 2 > 
year gh s \ 
} cy { ‘ ‘ { 

Grou \ i ys ] ‘ ( 
_ ’ 4 ter el ff « la () 

rn } ; acee ; 
T f } ‘ HT “\ ( ~ 

ester, Cont Art r the s 

me Mrs. S. M. N. Mar D N 
( ess pP g | ere 4 

I | ( Mf } W is 

G ip 7, Ar blems { f 

] tion. ¢ R ls p ‘ 
schools, Bridg t, Conr hairmar Ad 8 
tT T ] ? ~ r 
\V { Smit \ p ' ) 
tion and org tion in larger mmu S 
William J. Bogan, ¢ Tl) ( ! 
method in larger cities Alor G. G ( 
land, Ohio; Curriculum nd method in n r 


communities—Paul J. Kruse, Ithaca, N. } Rar 


dall J. Condon, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Group 8, The guidanes rograr means ft 
articulation of the units of Amer n ¢ t 
John H. Bosshart, superintendent of schools, South 
Orange, N. J., chairman. The effect ruidance 
upon articulation from unit to unit and wit} 
units—R. D. Aller issistant superinter t f 
schools, Providence, Rho é Islaz ] The ffect f 
guidance upon the articulation of the orgat tion 


-W. E 
land, Calif.; The 
articulation of the curriculum E. N. Ferriss. Cor 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; The effect f 


guidance upon teacher training for better articula 


Givens, superintendent of schools. Oak 


nell 


tion—C. D. Co per, principal of the State Normal 
School, srockport, N. Y.; Better r ilation 
through guidance and its effect upon morale and 
scholarship—Elizabeth E. Packer, acting principa 
New Trier Township High Sch« Winnetka. I 

Group 9, Articulation of teacher training ager 
cies with the other units of American educatior 
John W. Withers, dean of the school of educa 
tion, New York Un versity, New York Cit chair 
man. Summary and interpretation of tl report 
of the committee on the ticulatior t é ner 


training 


agencies 


department of education in relation to articul I 
of teacher training agencies within the sta 
Ned H. Dearborn, state department of education, 
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Albany, N. Y.; The university school of education 
in relation to other teacher training agencies 
within the state—D. C. Phillips, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo.; Arts colleges as teacher 
training agencies—R. H. Jordan, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y.; Articulation of state agencies 
for teacher training with the field staffs of their 
service areas—from the standpoint of the school 
superintendent—T. W. Gosling, superintendent of 
schools, Akron, Ohio; from the standpoint of the 
president and faculty of the teacher training 
agency—Charles Foster, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa.; General discussion from the floor— 
led by Arvie Eldred, superintendent of schools, 


Troy, N. ¥. 





7:85 P. M.: Joint Meeting with the American 
Educational Research Association—The Impor- 
tance of Research as a Basis for Public School 
Administration, Arthur B. Moehlman, chairman. 

Functional administration and research: M. R. 
Keyworth, superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 

Function and value of public school research de- 
partments: W. W. Theisen, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The research function of state departments: J. 
Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for ele- 
mentary education, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 

University research and its value to public 
school administration: M. R. Trabue, professor of 
education, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1929 

9:15 A, M.: How Can the Public Schools Better 
Serve Democracy by a Better Trained and a Better 
Selected Teaching Staff? 

What a superintendent has a right to expect of 
an institution training teachers for the elementary 
schools: E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

What a superintendent has a right to expect of 
an institution training teachers for the secondary 
schools: Charles S. Meek, superintendent of schools, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

What a rural school has a right to expect of an 
institution training teachers for the rural schools: 
Julian E. Butterworth, professor of education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

What a teacher has a right to expect in help, 
guidance, and professional stimulus from the 
school engaging her services: Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, state commissioner of education, Albany, 
a 
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2:15 P. M.: Discussion Groups—How Can the 
Public Schools better Serve Democracy by a more 
Careful Selection of Candidates for Teacher Train 
ing Institutions, Better Basal Training, Better 
Conditions for Improvement in Service, and Cor 
respondingly Better Compensation? 

Group 1, County Superintendents, J. W. 
Sweeney, chairman. Improvement of teachers— 
N. Searle Light, director, division of rural educa 
tion, State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Conn.; Training teachers in service—Kate V. 
Wofford, superintendent, Laurens County Schools, 
Laurens, 8S. C.; Vitalizing teaching through motive 
—Marie Sorum, superintendent, Emmet County 
Schools, Estherville, Iowa; Summary of theme- 
A. E. Winship, editor, Journal of Education, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Group 2, Cities of less than 10,000 population, 
L. H. Bugbee, chairman. Other speakers include: 
E. W. Ireland, Stratford, Conn.; L. P. Hollis, 
Greenville, 8. C.; J. P. Vaughan, Chisholm, Minn. ; 
C. R. Coblentz, Eaton, Ohio; E. C. MacInnis, Jef 
ferson, Wis.; I. H. Hart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Group 3, Cities of over 10,000 and less than 
50,000 population, Wilbur H. Lynch, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., chairman. Are the universities making 
adequate provision for liberal citizenship education 
in their programs for preparation of secondary 
teachers?'—J. O. Creager, dean, College of Educa 
tion, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Salaries in teacher training institutions, are they 
sufficient to secure the best service?’—Roy P. Wise 
hart, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; To what extent are employers 
responsible for the success or failure of the young 
teacher?—John B. Heffelfinger, superintendent of 
schools, Newton, Kansas; Selective teacher train 
ing—Sheldon E. Davis, president, State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont. 

Group 4, Cities of over 50,000 and less than 
100,000 population, L. W. Mayberry, Wichita, 
Kans., chairman. Better training for entrance— 
David E. Weglein, Baltimore, Md.; Training after 
entrance—A. H. Hughey, El Paso, Tex.; Rewards 
for training—Clyde B. Moore, Cornell University; 
Will training and rewards develop a profession— 
Harry DeW. DeGroat, Cortland, N. Y. 

Group 5, Cities over 100,000 and less than 200, 
000 population, George N. Child, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, chairman. Requisite qualifications of the 
beginning teacher and how to secure them—G. W. 
Frasier, Greeley, Colo.; The active teacher a con 
stant student—Why, what, when, wheref—P. P. 
Claxton, Tulsa, Okla.; The place, kind, and amount 
of supervision requisite for improved teaching 
service—E. W. Butterfield, Concord, N. H.; The 
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ship between salary schedules and teacher 
3 e—E. S. Evenden, New York City. 
Cities of over 


Detroit, 


200,000 population, 
Mich., Wh it 


ts in the selection of teachers? R. L. Jones, 


k Cody, chairman. 


Memphis, Tenn.; How long should be the basal 


g for a teacher?—M. C. Potter, Milwaukee, 
What training should be given while in 


Cc W. Washburne, Winnetka, Ill. ; How 


nuation of trai ? 


Hunter, 


ning while in service 
Denver, Colo. 

7, Physical and health edur ition, Fred 
k Rand Rogers, Albany, N. Y., chairman. The 
Frederick 


Edueation of 


tion of school medical service 

tlantic City, N. J.; 
ysical vs. education through the physical 

sse Feiring Williams, Columbia University, New 

k City; Administrative policies in health edu 
Albert J. Stoddard, Schenectady,  - & 

up 8, Training for administration, Zenos E. 


Scott, Springfield, Mass., chairman. The 


I respon 


which a profession and the Department 
Superintendence must assume for establishing 

irds for its members—Fred Engelhardt, Min 
] s, M nn 


school administrative officers—E. 


practises in selecting 


Current g 
E. Lewis, Colum 
bus, Ohio; The extent to which qualifications for 
should be 
standardized in states and the United States— 


Augustus O. 


8 | administrative officers legally 


Thomas, Augusta, Me.; Professional 


iining of school administrative officers Thomas 


W. Gosling, Akron, Ohio. 
PrP. M. 


is evening is reserved for college dinners. 
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THURSDAY, Fesruary 28, 1929 


9:15 A. M.: How Can the Convention 7 


Music program 


The scientific investigation of problems 


City. 


Handicaps of character education in thé 


States: William C. Bagley, professor of ¢ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N¢ 
City. 


Character education from the point of 


the philosophy of education: John J. Tigert 


r 
} 


Reports of committees 


Music program: 
Introduction of Uel W. Lamkin, 
National Education Association nd pres 


N rthwest M ssouri State Teachers C 


ville, Mo. 

Introduction of the new U. S. Commiss 
Education 

Introductior f the newly elected 3 
the Department of Superintendenc: 


Address: Hon. Daniel A. Reed, cong 
from the forty-third dis 
chairman of the Committee on Educatior 
House of Representatives. 

Address: Paul V. 
school, University of Indiana, and natior 


mander of the American Legion. 


dent, University of Florida, Gainesville, F!) 


McNutt, dean of tl 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL MARKS 
WITH ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
SCORES CONSTANT 


Do girls get more eredit for the same work 
ian boys? Are teachers in the elementary 
hools in assigning marks subject to spurious 
social influences unrelated to academie achieve- 
ent, and are the girls more capable of exert 
g such influence than boys? The superiority 


girls on school marks in some instances, 
hen considered with the relative equal show- 
g¢ of the two sexes on objective intelligence 
sts, has challenged considerable thought. One 
xplanation of this phenomenon has been found 
the notion that girls are more industrious 
make better use of their intelligence. A 
second explanation has been suggested in the 


irmative answer to the two questions above, 





namely, that due to the subjective mat 
assigning marks, girls have a natural, 
somewhat unfair, 
order to throw some light upon the val 
these two assumptions, a study has beer 


of 390 pupils, 188 girls and 202 boys, in 


two to six, in a mid-western suburban sy 


The comparison was n ade between the se 
marks in the several! subjects 
the first half of the school vear 
scores on the Stanford achievement test 
February, 1928, very shortly after t 


ning o! the second semester Table I 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his ind 


ness to Miss Fanni« 


data for this problem and wl lid considera 


advantage over the bo. 
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picture of the data without transmuting either 


the school marks or the raw scores of the Stan- 


ford achievement test 
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cent. below on Stanford achievement tests, 


which gives them relatively an 8 per cent. supe 


riority on school marks as compared to their 


TABLE I 


Girls > 27 50 +' 
Boys } 8 51 19 
Girle 199 it 490 543 736 
Boys 17 24] 922 ] 708 

Pe Per Per Per Per 

cent ( t cent cent cent. 
Girls SO) 72 96 81 82 
Boys 80 57 91 RO 71 
Girls } 15 D 1 ll 
Boys 160 223 152 542 «= s« 632 
Girls 72 75 74 52 73 
Girls 8 18 17 — 28 +9 

Pe Per Per Per Per 

cen cent cent cent. cent 
Girls S o os 2Y i) 


In 
we find thirty-three girls and 
Stanford 
192 


the girls, 


Table I is to be interpreted as follows: 
the second grade 
median 


thirtv-four boys whose 


achievement scores are, respectively, and 
217. Of 


80 


all semester grades made by 


per cent. were C’s or better, and an equal 
percentage was made by the boys, showing the 
superiority of the girls over the boys in grade 
The Stanford 


achievement test seore reached or exceeded by SU 


two to be zero on school marks. 

per cent. of the boys is 160. The percentage 

of girls reaching or exceeding this score is 72, 

showing the boys to be 8 per cent. superior to 
tests, or, 

the point of view of the girls, their superiority 

the Stanford test -8§ 


cent., as over against a zero percentage of su- 


the girls on standardized stated from 


on achievement is per 


eriority on school marks. That is, they are 
I ; 


even with the boys on school marks, and 8 per 


Grades 


Number of cases 


Average Stanford achievement score 
Percentage A’s. B’s. & C’s made s semester mark 
Girls’ superiority over boys’ on school n irks 


S.A.T. seore reached or exceeded by that peres ntage 


] 


of boys = to percentage of A’s, B’s and C’s mad 


by boys 
Percentage of girls R. or Exc. S.A.T. score noted in 
previous row 
on §.A.T. score 


Girls’ superiority over boys’ 


Girls’ superior on marks relative to their superi 
7 
ity on S.A.T. seore 
relative superiority on Stanford achievement 
tests. Similarly, grade four shows the gu 
aabat F » a re A’s. B’s and C’s th: 
getting 5D per cent. more A’s, b's and U's tha 


the boys, whereas 17 per cent. less reach or ex 


ceed t) 152 on the standardized tests 


e score ol 
They would thus have an advantage of 22 pe 
cent. on school marks, if achievement were con- uM 
stant. In the third grade, the boys show a rela 


tive 


whereas, in the fifth and sixth grades, the girls 


3 per cent. superiority on school marks, 


show a relative superiority of 29 per cent. and 
9 per cent. A of 


three and four of Table I shows the boys sup¢ 


general inspection eolumns 


rior Stanford achieve 


to the girls in average 
ment seores in three grades out of five, whereas 
on the basis of school marks they do not sur- 


pass the girls in any grade—the general ter 


deney being 


very distinctly for the girls to get 


higher school marks in proportion to thei 


Ros eta 
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t as shown by the Stanford achieve- +19 per cent. In the 
= per cent., that 1s, 12% 
II presents the same material a little boys. In the fourth ¢ 
itely, inasmuch as the comparisons n the fifth grade + 22 pr 
nt percentage ot one group reach- rrad 5 pe! eent ( 
eding the median of the other group th the 202 boys, in a 
a e this comparison it was neces ‘irls getting 8 per cent 
e the school marks from letters to rks, and 8 per cent 
A+ was given twelve points credit. rd achievement test, 1 
en, A rive ten, B given nine, t 16 per cent In o 
son for all grades. t 
r at grade two, Table II, we see that test score of ¢ n puy 
on school marks for boys is 15.5 ! us deviation from f 
8 per cent. of the girls reached or ex- s oft the transmuté 
s median, giving them an 8 per cent ed bv the number « 
oO ibsolute school marks The me- to make compariso 
rd achievement seore for the second- lifferent grades A! 
s is 193.5, a score reached or exceeded II shows the girls n 
) per cent. of the girls, giving them a n four out of five elas 
on Stanford achievement tests of achieve t scores in p 
sis nineteen points belo tneir supe out otf five 
school marks, or, conversely stated, Beeause of the wav t 
tive superiority on school marks is bled and treated, it is r 
TABLE II 
Grade I] IT! IV 
- 4 ses ‘ r 
school marks for boys 15.5 17.0 5 
Per Per Per 
f girls reaching or exceeding median cel cent cent 
school marks 58 f RO 
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pears to the writer rather useless, to attempt to 


ascertain the probable error of these findings. 


This is 


factor in the 


partly due to the fact that a major 


phenomenon is very apparently 


the teacher, and the study involves only 


teachers Leaving the certainty of the fi: 


however, ior turther investigation, one 1s 
; + } } 
tempted on the basis of the data here available 
to make the following suggestions: (1) The dis- 
, : hot } ‘ } ] 
crepancies DeTween vrades, even nougn as rie 


+ } 


rrade represents more than one eacner in some 
cases, suggests tne probabilit oO i ery great 
difference among teachers I tl te eneyvy to 
I or tne rirls in iwarding choo ! KS 
Further study along this line might result in a 
significant technique inderstar ¢ and 
measuring significant differences in teachers It 

oO ld be teresting to loo or a té leney on 
the part of particular teachers to o! rls in 
preterence to boy Ss, semester alter semester. 
With such a x differentiating coefficient ascer- 


other 
for the 


scover 


correlated with and responsible 


favoritism, such as age and tenure of teacher, 
and possible emotional factors, compensatory 
sex consciousness, sex jealousy. ete (2) While 
the major interpretation placed here upon these 
data is that we have a measure of favoritism 
toward girls, some may wish to consider the 


the 


standardized tests for some reason or other place 


alternative interpretation, namely, that 


the girls at a handicap. We have been fre- 
quently told and cautioned that these new type 
examinations do not measure all that is mea 
sured by the essay examination, and there has 


been a ter deney to give as much or more credit 
to estimates of daily classroom work as to fina 
examinations. According to these data it would 
look 


the essay examination, not measured by the new 


as though one of the things measured by 


tvpe examination, is the smiling and friendly 


disposition or whatever it is that causes the 


gcirls to get a higher mark than boys, with 
achievement constant. (3) In line with one of 


our most important findings relative to hereto- 
fore measured traits, namely, that differences in 
are than differences between 


groups greater 


groups, we might well suspect that this error 
which we find in the subjective marking of the 
teachers as indicated in the discrepancy between 


marks and standardized scores, is only an index 
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to the total error to be found when we consider 


all pupils regardless of sex. If teachers are in 


error 16 per cent. in the relative credit riven to 
the school population, one shudders 
the total an 


have had very 


one half of 
ount of 


to think of 


We 


error tor all 


surprising intima- 


pupils 
amount of this error from the low 


scoring essay examinations, but 


data to date do not tell the whole story for 


two reasons: (a) A score on a particular essay 


examination paper is one thing; a term mark 


for a subject is another. 


liability do not tell us much about 


(b) Our present mea- 
sures of unre 


ain eonstant errors trom such sources as 


handwriting, physical stigmata, general friend- 
liness, sex, ete. Certainly no one will minimize 
the importance of such assets as friendly dispo- 


sition and attitude of cooperativeness, but the 


question here raised is, Have we unwittingly 


and unwisely mixed it with academie achieve 


ment and falsely credited it under the label of 


t] l y (4) 


he academic? The question of individual 
ability to get more or less credit 


difference in 
same achievement suggests the possibil- 


neasure here of some sort of social ir 


technique o! eonsiderable 


and prog: 


nosis. Such a measure might eventually be de- 


social 


other 


ruidance 


a pupil’s rank 


, , 
veloped out of the ratio between 


Standardized 


This 


y be developed as 


on school marks and his rank on a 


achievement test both in terms of S. D. 
ratio or index might eventual! 
a measure of a tendency known in the army as 
The reliability of 
sure could very easily be estimated by any one 


t used in this study 


“hand-shaking.” such a mea- 


having data similar to tha 


but running over two or more semesters instead 


of one. 

Is this differentiation between the sexes true 
similarly or inversely for other levels of school; 
hich, college? Do 
teachers show the same bias as women teachers? 
What 


precautions can teachers take to prevent sex or 


junior senior high, men 


All teachers in this study are women. 


favoritism, aside from resorting 


As the data stand they con- 


other kinds of 
to objective tests? 
additional indictment of subjective 


stitute an 


crading, still the practice in most of our schools. 
Tueo. F. Lentz, Jr 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


St. Lovuts 








